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By Ernest PorTER 


Elevation to official position in American life has 
never been limited to a select few. A citizen in any 
strata of professional, business or private activity here 
may aspire to and hold a political office, either elective 
or appointive. 

Not always are they qualified, of course, or even 
adapted to rendering a high standard of service, but 
those who are successful in obtaining preferment usu- 
ally do possess some individual ability or quality that 
recommends them. 

When opportunity is afforded, and a citizen of a 
county or state demonstrates a competence in render- 
ing satisfactory or superior service in one public posi- 
tion, oftentimes he advances to other positions of trust 
and responsibility, thereby becoming more important 
as a public figure, possibly reaching eminence in offi- 
cial life. 


*Ernest Porter is upon the legal staff of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railway Company and now resides at Denver, Colo. He served as 
commerce counsel of the Iowa Commerce Commission for a number 
of years and previously as assistant curator of the Iowa Department 
of History at Des Moines. A recent inspection of the Spirit Lake Mas- 
sacre monument at Arnold’s Park on Lake Okoboji, by a member of 
the Annats staff, discloses the name of W. V. Lucas still upon the 
monument memorial despite the desire of both himself and Curator 
Charles Aldrich to have it removed. 
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From an individual standpoint, once acquiring a 
taste for performing administrative tasks and thus suc- 
cumbing to the lure of public service—and it does 
have an attractiveness for those having contact with 
official affairs—there is a tendency to remain in the 
ranks of officeholders, or to return to public station in 
some capacity. 


Whether this character of work long indulged in really 
unfits an individual for private pursuits in life may be 
an open question. Men are not actually dedicated for 
life to public service in this country, like the custom 
obtains in England, but here some do continue indefi- 
nitely in some capacities. 


Although more versatile perhaps, than eminent, such 
a man William Vincent Lucas seems to have been. As 
a farmer in Bremer county he first was a township 
trustee and then a county officer; volunteered as a 
private in the Civil War, elected lieutenant of his com- 
pany, and later promoted to a captaincy, serving until 
his regiment was mustered out in 1864. Returning to 
Bremer county he was elected county treasurer three 
times. Lucas was a Republican and they were some- 
what divided upon local issues. The Democrat county 
convention did not nominate a ticket. Dissatisfied Re- 
publicans held a convention and nominated a “Soldier’s 
Ticket,” endorsing all the Republican nominees with 
exception of those for State representative, county 
treasurer and surveyor. Lucas was named for treasurer 
and elected. 


An AsLeE Newsparer Eprror 


In 1872, Mr. Lucas acquired and edited the Waverly 
Independent, but later sold it and purchased the Waverly 
Republican, which he edited with vigor. He removed 
to Mason City becoming editor of the Republican. 
Wheeler’s History of Cerro Gordo county says of him: 
“Capt. W. V. Lucas was one of the ablest newspaper 
writers who ever engaged in journalistic work in Cerro 
Gordo county. He was not only an able writer, but in 
some respects the most effective speaker who has made 
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their home in this county. As a writer and speaker 
he was able, versatile and convincing.” 
STATE AvupiIror OF Iowa 

While in Mason City he served as mayor, and in 1878 
was elected chief clerk of the Iowa House of Repre- 
sentatives, and again in 1880; became a candidate for 
auditor of the state of Iowa in the fall of 1880 and was 
elected, serving with force and competency one term 
from 1881 to 1883, but declined to be a candidate for 
re-election. 

In 1883, Lucas moved to South Dakota, locating near 
Chamberlain and engaged in farming. Being of the 
aggressive type, his acquaintance quickly was ex- 
tended and in 1887 he was elected treasurer of Brule 
county. While serving in that capacity, he was ap- 
pointed on the board having charge of the building of 
the new Soldiers’ Home at Hot Springs, and upon its 
completion became its first commandant. In 1902, with- 
out being a candidate, he was nominated by the Re- 
publicans for congressman from that district and was 
elected, and served in the Fifty-third congress, but was 
defeated for re-election by the Fusionists. Then he 
was re-called to Hot Springs as commandant of the Sol- 
diers’ Home, where he remained until 1903, when be- 
cause of failing health he resigned and removed to Santa 
Cruz, California, where he died November 11, 1921. 


DECLINED His UNDESERVED HONOR 


A noteworthy episode in the life of Lucas that clearly 
indicated the upright and positive character of the 
man, also had historical significance. It was when his 
name was included among the rescuers honored in 
placing the monument at the scene of the Spirit Lake 
massacre, which he demanded be removed, not being a 
member of the relief companies either from Fort Dodge 
or Webster City. 

The accuracy of inscriptions upon public monu- 
ments and gravestones is seldom a matter of dispute. 
Those entrusted with responsibility for deciding upon 
names, dates and other information to be so preserved, 
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can usually be relied upon. Those whose deeds and 
accomplishments are thus recited seldom if ever dis- 
claim the heroic actions or noble traits ascribed to 
them. 

An almost universal rule in human conduct might 
be well expressed as “Get all you can while the gettin’s 
good.” Now, this principle, or lack of principle, is ap- 
plicable to money, food and other material comforts 
and luxuries as well as to honor, glory and social po- 
sition, things more aesthetic, yet nearly as essential 
to our happiness. This creed is not one of our day 
alone, but dates back to Adam and the primeval for- 
ests. It has had its champions in every generation 
since the beginning. 

Occasionally, some Gallahad stands out as an oppon- 
ent to this principle, much to his own chagrin gener- 
ally, for such a man is so unusual that his fellows think 
him “cracked,” or a “little touched,” or perhaps just 
downright crazy. He ends life generally without the 
accomplishments of the average citizen and often 
earlier in life than his less worthy associates, and with 
the respect of a lesser number than a thorough crook 
living under the guise of an honest, hustling, red- 
blooded American businessman. 

Here is a glowing example of this type of person in 
Iowa history. It is relatively inconspicuous, but serves 
to prove that there was an honest man and that there 
has lived someone interested in the deeds of honesty 
rather than unearned credit for deeds not performed. 

Almost a century ago, in the early part of the month 
of March 1857, the horrible Spirit Lake Massacre was 
committed by a band of Sioux Indians under the lead- 
ership of Inkpadutah. But one of the noblest expedi- 
tions in Iowa history was that of the rescuers of the 
survivors of that tragedy, outlined in able articles writ- 
ten years ago and published in the ANNALS. 

Among the honored ones named on the monument 
at the time of its erection to the memory of survivors 
and their rescuers, as well as to those who had fallen 
under the knife of Inkpadutah’s band, was W. V. Lucas, 
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credited with being one of the rescuers. But, Mr. Lucas 
promptly disclaimed any connection with the rescue 
party and became indignant that the state should force 
upon him such an undeserved honor and give him pub- 
lic recognition and credit for deeds not performed by 
him. Although he reached Spirit Lake later, it was 
after the rescue troops had left. 

He protested most vigorously to Charles Aldrich, the 
chairman of the committee that prepared the wording 
of the inscriptions appearing on the monument. Mr. 
Aldrich in a public statement emphatically disclaimed 
any responsibility for the inclusion of the name of Mr. 
Lucas, stating that the copy for the inscriptions did 
not contain same when it left his hands, that it had 
been interpolated therein by others. He recited the 
subsequent proceedings by those whom he deemed re- 
sponsible, naming in particular Abbie Gardner Sharp, 
as well as urged the effacing of the name, which was 
not done. 

Lucas LETTERS TO ALDRICH 


The Aldrich statement with signed letters to him 
from both Mr. Lucas and Mrs. Sharp, having histori- 
cal significance, are in the files of the Iowa State De- 
partment of History and Archives, and are appended. 
They are interesting, showing details of this episode 
in the placing of the markers commemorating the early 
tragedy at the Iowa lakes almost a century ago. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
United States Land Office 
Chamberlain, South Dakota, Sept. 21st, 1898 
Hon. Charles Aldrich, Des Moines, Iowa. 

My Dear Sir: On my return home I found your letter. In 
answer will say I was not a member of Co. “C” or any other 
Co. that was organized and went to the rescue of the settlers 
at Spirit Lake in 1857. The How family who were in the 
massacre were relatives of our family and as soon as we 
heard of the raid, my brother, self and two cousins with John 
Bryland, Henry Foster and Louis Lane started for Spirit 
Lake, expecting to meet rescuers from Fort Dodge and other 
parts. But we did not reach the Lake until in April, about 
the 6th I think,—all organized troops or Co’s were gone; we 
saw none. 
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I do not know how it comes I am reckoned a member of 
Co. “C”. I have often talked with Abbie Gardner Sharp, for 
I have known her since her rescue and her family and my 
father’s family have been friends and acqaintances for more 
than 75 years. It is likely Abbie in her zeal and deep inter- 
est in all that pertains to that tragical event may have caused 
the engraving, but of this I have no knowledge, not having 
seen or heard from her directly, since she was in Washington 
in 1893 or 4. 

I had been in the state about a year when the massacre 
occurred, stopping in Linn Co. from where we went, after- 
wards coming to Bremer Co. in May 1857. The foregoing is 
as I recollect the events. My cousins—Binney & Dimmitt— 
are both dead. My brother and Bryland were killed in the 
Civil war. Lane and Foster I have not heard from since the 
war and don’t know whether living or not. So, as nearly as 
can tell, I am the last one left of the seven. We almost per- 
ished in the storms and snow, that I will never forget. 


Hope you are well, as I am. I go to Iowa tomorrow to 
visit my only daughter at Garner. Fine crops in this state 
and prosperity is upon us. 

Yours truly, W. V. Lucas 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
United States Land Office 
Chamberlain, South Dakota, October 6th, 1898 
Hon. Charles Aldrich, Des Moines, Iowa. 

On my return from a brief visit with my father, whe is 
85, at Clarksville, Iowa, I find your letter. As I told you in 
a former letter I was not a member of Co “C” or any organ- 
ized Co. in the “Spirit Lake war;’ nor did we get there in 
time to see any of those troops; nor did I have anything di- 
rectly or remotely to do with putting my name among those 
who were in the Co’s. 

I assisted Mrs. Sharp in 1879 & 1880 in starting in her work 
of preserving the grounds. In about 1881 John T. Stone- 
man, Ben Van Steenberg of Jackson Co., A. T. McCarger and 
myself while at Okoboji Lake formed, as I recollect its name, 
the Monument Association and each contributed a small 
amount to start with and deposited it with Ben Van Steen- 
burg, the Banker at Spirit Lake. We drew up a set of rules 
or by-laws and provided for soliciting a popular fund to build 
a monument. Senator Stoneman was elected President, Mc- 
Carger Treas. Van Steenberg (Ben) V-Pres and I Secretary. 

McCarger and I were both publishing newspapers at the 
time; we spent several months trying to stir up an interest 
in the work. But did not succeed to any extent. Some small 
contributions were made to the fund, how much I don't 
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know. It remained in the bank as much as 12 or 13 years. 
About that time Abbie wrote me asking for the money to be 
expended by her, I wrote Mr. Stoneman and enclosed what 
I believed would be a voucher for the bank, which I suppose 
was accepted and the money paid to Abbie. 

In 1883, she came to this place in search of “Bluwing 
Goose” who was in the massacre and lived at that time at 
Fort Thompson. I got all arrangements made to take her to 
the Indian camp, but she was taken sick the day before 
and was compelled to return without seeing the Indian of 
whom she hoped to get some information as to the route she 
was taken over while captive. 

I do not think for a moment my name should be on the 
monument. I would scorn the thought of taking honors or 
glory I am not entitled to or did not earn. I served my 
country, and went from Iowa to do it, during the War of the 
Rebellion and I hope history will say faithfully and honor- 
ably. 

I regret more than I can express that a mistake of this char- 
acter and publicity was made. I was astonished when about 
six months ago I heard of it the first time. 

I now request you, Curator and Secretary of the Historical 
Dept. of Iowa, to take steps to efface my name from the 
shaft. If a more formal action is required I will at once in- 
augurate it. But I suppose it needs nothing more than an 
order from the Governor. 

I am as much interested in the correct history of Iowa as 
any man who lives in it, for I spent 27 of the best years of 
my life in it. I grew from boyhood to manhood in it, coming 
into the state first in 1855, and returning east until 1856, when 
I again came back and remained until 1883. I saw the state 
grow and develop from a wilderness into a grand and magnifi- 
cent commonwealth. Indeed, I am not entirely weaned of 
my love for the state and people yet, and have provided in 
my will to be laid to rest in its soil when the battle of life 
is over with me. 

Most sincerely yours, W. V. Lucas 
P.—If more is required, be 
kind enough to inform me. 


A NAME OvT OF PLACE 
“In the winter of 1894,” said Charles Aldrich, in his 
statement of April 9, 1903, “the Twenty-fifth General 
Assembly passed a bill which was approved by the 
governor, providing $5,000 for the purpose of erecting a 
monument at Lake Okoboji to the memory of the peo- 
ple who lost their lives in the Spirit Lake Massacre. 
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“Shortly after the adjournment of the legislature, 
Governor Frank D. Jackson appointed a commission of 
five persons to take charge of the matter of erecting a 
monument. These ‘commissioners were Ex-Governor 
Cyrus C. Carpenter, Hon. Messrs. John F. Duncombe 
and Rodney A. Smith, Mrs. Abbie Gardner Sharp, and 
myself. 

“I was unable to be present at the organization of 
the Commission, which took place at the Gardner 
cabin near the West Okoboji Lake. Some days after- 
wards I received intelligence that I had been appointed 
a committee of one to prepare the inscriptions for the 
tablets which were to be placed upon the four sides 
of the die. 

“T found this to be a good deal of a job, and it kept 
me home most of the time during the following very 
hot summer, when in justice to myself I should have 
taken an outing to the sea shore or the mountains. I 
suppose the reason why I was appointed was because 
I was spending most of my time at the state capital, 
where records ought to exist and be readily found. But, 
in the thirty years that had elapsed since the mas- 
sacre, the members of the expedition had become scat- 
tered over many states and the lists of names of the 
slain settlers were far from correct. Of records proper, 
there were literally none. This subjected me to a 
great deal of correspondence, and I felt deep anxiety 
in having the work absolutely correct. 

“At last I finished the task as far as I was able to 
do, and so informed Mr. Duncombe, who had been 
very active in all matters pertaining to the monument. 
He had written me that the copy for the tablets was 
needed at once, and directed me to send it by mail 
from Des Moines to St. Paul. This, however, I de- 
clined to do, but sent it to him, stating that while I 
had done all the work in the preparation of the tablets, 
I was willing only to accept a fifth of the responsibil- 
ity. I wanted him and Governor Carpenter, who were 
members of the expedition, to look over the copy 
which I had prepared for the tablets, and make any 
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corrections which they deemed proper. And then, I 
intimated that they could send them, or submit them 
in some way, to the two other members of the Com- 
mission, Hon. R. A. Smith, and Mrs. Sharp, at Okoboji. 

“I heard nothing further from him for several weeks, 
when I understood that the copy had been sent to St. 
Paul and the tablets duly cast. I did not see the 
tablets until the day that the monument was dedicated, 
and even then—never apprehending that any name 
would be added unless there were records or recol- 
lections to fortify that action—I only glanced at them 
casually, as they were already in place and we were 
very busy with the matter of the dedication. 

“Later on, however, long after the inscription had 
appeared in the newspapers, and I had even copied 
them into the Annats, I discovered that the name of 
W. V. Lucas had been interpolated into the roster of 
Co. C, which went from my town of Webster City. 

“The first time I saw Mr. Duncombe after that, I 
called his attention to it. His reply was, that Mrs. 
Sharp had insisted that the name of Mr. Lucas should 
appear on the monument. ‘Of course,’ he said, ‘he was 
not in either of our Fort Dodge companies, and he 
must have been in yours, so I put his name in the Web- 
ster City company.’ 

“T felt incensed at this imposition, but it was a doubt- 
ful question what should be done. The few friends 
with whom I consulted said that the name ought to 
be taken off, as indeed it should be. 

“Up to the time of this writing, however, nothing 
has transpired in relation to it. I wrote Mr. Lucas, ask- 
ing some explanation of the matter, and received two 
letters from him, which I intend to file in the records 
of this Department, with this statement of my own. 
Mr. Lucas’s letters will convince any reader that it 
was not the proper thing to include his name in the 
roster of Co. C. 

“T had several conversations with Mr. Duncombe in 
relation to the matter, and he agreed with me that some- 
thing should be done even at that late day to set the 
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matter right, but I do not recollect that he ever sug- 
gested any particular means to accomplish this end. I 
wrote to him not long before his fatal illness, intend- 
ing to go to Fort Dodge to see what we could do about 
it, but his illness resulted in his death, so the matter has 
rested. 

“It was a very difficult task, indeed, to prepare the 
four inscriptions, owing to the reasons I have stated, 
and while I may have omitted some name which 
should justly have been placed upon the monument, 
I disclaim all responsibility for the appearance of that 
of Mr. Lucas. 

“Having set forth the facts in the case, I leave the 
matter to the judgment of the impartial reader. In 
my own opinion the name should be neatly cut out, 
leaving simply a smooth blank space in its place. This 
need not disfigure the tablet to any great extent. 

“The commissioners each took an oath of office, and 
while I am not disposed to impugn the integrity of any 
of my distinguished associates, it seems to me that this 
was a matter of history, which everybody should have 
striven to make as correct as possible; that each name 
and date should be verified; and that no name should 
have appeared unless it was that of some party who 
participated in the sad events connected with the Mas- 
sacre.” 


SENATOR DUNCOMBE'S PosITION 


Without quoting at length the numerous letters from 
committee member Duncombe referred to by Mr. Ald- 
rich, his position in the matter of names appearing 
upon the tablets was clearly stated in two paragraphs 
from the correspondence, one largely relating to the 
committee’s difficulties in dealing with Mrs. Sharp. He 
said: 

If we were to continue this search for a year, we would find 
someone claiming that there was an error it it. Governor 
Carpenter and I have concluded that we will take the respon- 
sibility of leaving this part of the plan as you originally made 
it and as Mr. Palmer gave it to you. The only thing that I 
have any fear of in this matter is that we will leave out some 
name that ought to be in. I would rather put in a half dozen 
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names that ought to be out than to leave one out that ought 
to be in; because no one has any right to complain if his name is 
in the list and it does not belong there, in the same sense of 
one who should have his name there and it had been left out 
would have right to complain. 

I have read Mrs. Sharp’s letter. I know of no way to 
do but to do as we think would be right. Mrs. Sharp was 
thoroughly satisfied when we arranged where her dead 
should be buried, when we were up there. Now, she has en- 
tirely changed on that subject. I think we would receive 
as much criticism if we did not put these names on in alpha- 
betical order, if we changed them to suit Mrs. Sharp. We 
have located the monument to suit her. We agreed upon the 
place where we would put her dead and it seems to me she 
intends to find fault with everything we do. If she wants to 
do the whole business, as far as I am concerned I am willing 
to resign and let her do it. 


The letter of Mrs. Abbie Gardner Sharp to Mr. Al- 
drich follows: 


PIONEER MONUMENT AND GARDNER CABIN 
Home of the Sole Survivor of the Massacre of 1857. 
Okoboji, Iowa, Oct. 4, 1901 
Hon Chas. Aldrich, Des Moines, Iowa 

In reply to your inquiry as to how it came that the name 
of W. V. Lucas found its way on the monument, I beg leave 
to inform you that I was told by a man whose word I could 
not question that Mr. Lucas fell in with Spirit Lake expedi- 
tion on the march to the scenes of the dead. This informa- 
tion came to me after the inscription was already prepared 
and I furnished the name in good faith believing that by 
right this name should be added with the others who en- 
deavored to do what they could for suffering humanity. 

I am very sorry that this error, if an error it may be called, 
should have occurred in this way. But the most deplorable 
mistake of all was the omission of two names, Willie Thomas 
and Levi How, which belong among the names of the dead. 
If you remember, I sent you a carefully prepared list of all 
the names which I took from my “History of the Spirit Lake 
Massacre,” with the request that when you had prepared 
the inscription that the names be returned to me for com- 
parison with the original before it was sent to Mr. Peterson. 
For some reason this request was not granted and the result 
was a great disappointment to the friends of the dead as 
well as to those who are familiar with the history of the mas- 
sacre. 

My experience in proof reading history taught me the need 
of comparing over and over again every word, even then 
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errors would be overlooked sometimes. It has always been a 
source of disappointment that these two names were left out, 
so I got Mr. Peters to furnish the letters for these names, 
but they have never been put on the tablet. Now, I would 
suggest that proper steps be taken to erase the name of Mr. 
Lucas and attach the letters on the tablet of Willie Thomas 


and Levi How. 

I understand that the affair has caused Mr. Lucas much 
embarrassment, for which I am more sorry than words can 
express. 

Yours respt. Mrs. A. G. SHARP 


Price Increases Explained 


The phenomena of price raising has ever puzzled 
those who are purchasers of commodities. In recent 
years so many hardships have resulted that retailers 
are perplexed to find satisfactory explanations in an- 
swering the numerous queries upon the subject. Few 
are as resourceful as a former member of the Iowa 
senate. 

Sen. James A. Smith, of Osage, was an extensive 
dealer in lumber, owning many lumber yards in north- 
ern Iowa, southern Minnesota and over in South Da- 
kota. The occupation and dealings had been life-long 
and profitable. Often referring to appropriate phases 
of his own business in legislative discussions, he stood 
a considerable amount of ribbing and occasionally was 
characterized by fellow legislators as the “king of the 
lumber industry.” He took this in good nature, some- 
times replying seriously to questions asked. 

One day in debate Senator Smith mentioned the in- 
crease in cost of maintaining state institutions. A 
questioning fellow senator asked if a rise in the cur- 
rent price of lumber might be a contributing factor. 
Smith quickly rejoined that the suggestion was entirely 
too broad, as that was a business where prices are not 
arbitrarily raised—only equalized between rough and fin- 
ished stock, as well as various grades and lengths 
handled. When the senate uproar had subsided no fur- 
ther questions were asked or reference to that phase of 
the subject mentioned. 


Safeguarding Insurance in Iowa 
By Emory H. ENcuIsH* 


In Two Partrs—Part I 


Indemnifying arrangements between English ship- 
owners are credited with being the medieval forerun- 
ner of more modern insurance institutions. <A coffee- 
house at an English port, popular because of the accur- 
acy of its weather and fishing news, was the resort of 
ship owners, brokers and merchants who congregated 
there. At first, the indemnifying of voyage undertak- 
ings with each other, sometimes mutually and at times 
for concessions or other considerations, constituted the 
basis of agreements. From that beginning grew ma- 
rine insurance organizations, the first known form of 
underwriting, ultimately to insure nearly anything, 
but starting with ships and their cargoes. 


Two hundred and more years have elapsed since 
America’s first insurance company was organized in 
1735 at Charlestown, South Carolina. And, illustrating 
the hazards of even the business, it is recorded that in 
1740 a fire destroyed half of Charlestown and the losses 
incurred ruined the company. Thus, it quickly came 
to be understood that stability of management, ade- 
quacy of premiums and reserves and sound invest: 
ments, thereby safeguarding the public interest, were 
vital factors in the conduct of such institutions. 

At almost the inception of formal government in 
Iowa, provision was made authorizing the incorpora- 
tion of an insurance organization. Later, similar pro- 
vision was had for others. Subsequently, and quite 
naturally, came authoritative direction and _ supervi- 

1The author was a member of three sessions of the Iowa General 
Assembly, in 1902, 1904 and 1906, and chairman of the house com- 
mittee on insurance in the last two of those sessions; also was the 
first state insurance commissioner of Iowa, serving two terms under the 


appointment by Gov. Geo. W. Clarke, following separation of the depart- 
ment from the office of auditor of state July 1, 1914. 
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sion of insurance transactions by the state, both as to 
domestic organizations and those domiciled in com- 
monwealths other than Iowa. 

During the period the writer served as supervising 
state official, a stockholder in a newly organized Iowa 
insurance company made personal inquiry with re- 
spect to what measure of protection the state gave to 
him and other stockholders of such corporations. He 
was advised that, in fact, the legal safeguards were 
intended for the policyholder and the public interest, 
to make sure that he and others engaged in that busi- 
ness dealt fairly and were responsible in sufficient de- 
gree to make certain of fulfillment of contractural en- 
gagements with Iowa citizens and property owners. 
Quickly he said, ‘““We stockholders do not run the busi- 
ness; that is done by the officers.” Whereupon he was 
advised that the stockholders, or members in case of a 
mutual organization, were in fact the company, and 
responsible for its operation and service to the public 
through the officers whom they had elected and placed 
in charge. Therefore, the restrictive statutes of the 
state did apply to men like himself, who chose to be 
in business and the invested capital of whom was at 
risk in its conduct and management. 

A complete tracing herein of the development of the 
insurance business in Iowa and its growth and super- 
vision is not contemplated. The phases of legislation 
first enacted and the companies originally operating 
thereunder will be illustrative of the beginnings in 
Iowa of authorized underwriting of various classes of 
risks. Dating from that early period, such undertak- 
ings were under a degree of suspicion by the public, 
and likewise by some officials because of slight know- 
ledge of the limitations of risks assumed by the insur- 
ance organizations. 

The great majority of the companies, perhaps nearly 
all, were honorably and competently managed, but it 
was largely an unexplored field of activity. Risks as- 
sumed with best of intentions in some instances event- 
ually proved to be far greater than justified by the 
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small premiums charged, sometimes involving the man- 
agement in troublesome financial difficulties. Then 
there were a few unscrupulous men engaging in the 
business, whom the public was far from qualified to 
sort out from those of honorable intentions. So, the 
legislative restrictions and requirements, enacted from 
time to time, sought to hold those operating the vari- 
ous lines of the business to strict accountability, with 
provision ultimately for adequate rates, with reserves 
from which to pay the losses that inevitably occur. 


Tue First Iowa COMPANY 

In the very first session of the Territorial Legislative 
Assembly the subject was considered. Action was had 
authorizing the incorporation of the Iowa Mutual In- 
surance Company “to afford the members thereof the 
means of mutually insuring each other against loss by 
fire.” This act consisted of thirty-seven sections cov- 
ering in detail matters now considered as belonging in 
articles of incorporation. These included powers, per- 
sons deemed members, officiary, liability under poli- 
cies issued and the validity of same, personal liability 
of members, payment of losses, actions, judgments, and 
other specified phases of operation, with restrictive pro- 
vision, however, that no policy be issued until appli- 
cations for insurance shall have been made to total 
amount of at least $30,000. 

While detailed recital herein of all such legislation 
is not proposed, there is interest in the procedure as 
set forth in the journals of the territorial council (sen- 
ate) and the house of representatives, which disclose 
that Sen. Jonathan W. Parker, representing Scott and 
Clinton counties, introduced the bill late in the session 
on December 29, 1838, as Council Bill No. 34. It was 
amended and passed by the council on January 9, and 
further amendments adopted by the house, which were 
concurred in by the council on motion of Sen. Stephen 
Hempstead of Dubuque county on January 16; and on 
the 25th, the last day of the session, Sen. Charles Whit- 
tlesey of Johnson county, from the joint committee on 
enrollment, reported the bill having been presented to 
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the governor for his signature. The act appeared as a 
chapter under incorporation in the Statute laws 
of the Territory of Iowa’, published by the secretary 
of state as certified July 23, 1839. 

Thus early, it was recognized that in the complex 
economic structure of a state, insurance is an institu- 
tion upon which the stability of the community is 
largely dependent. In its fundamental principles, and 
with the proper employment of its functions, insur- 
ance commends its self as a reliable and easily available 
system by which citizens are enabled to provide with 
certainty for future necessities. In fire insurance the 
measure of hazard is determined, first by the char- 
acter of the property insured, its composition, prox- 
imity to other property, its contents and use. Other 
factors likewise indicate the probability of loss being 
sustained and the degree of protection afforded, all 
these factors affecting the rate charged therefor, to the 
end that funds may be available for the expense of 
company operation, as well as the payment of losses 
experienced. 


Krrxkwoop SAw NECESSITY 


The initial regulatory legislation was secured through 
Senate File 145,° an act to supervise insurance com- 
panies, introduced January 12, 1857, by Sen. Samuel J. 
Kirkwood, of Johnson county, which eventually be- 
came Chapter 149,* acts of the Sixth General Assembly, 
and appeared as Chapter 68, code of 1860. Included 
in its provisions were requirements for specified re- 
ports to the auditor of state, to whom was given au- 
thority to license companies and agents; also provision 
was made for amount of paid-in capital stock and in- 
vestment of same, with penalties for violations and 
non-compliance. 


The duties of the auditor of state relating to insur- 


*Statute Laws of the Territory of Iowa, enacted by First Session of 
Legislative Assembly, Burlington, 1838-39, pp. 286-291. 


“Sen. File No. 145, Sixth G.A., original draft in archive files of State 
Department of History & Archives. 


“Session laws, Sixth General Assembly, Chap. 149, pp. 202-208. 
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ance supervision were in force from and after July 4, 
1857, the effective date of the new law. But, through 
the succeeding years the powers of that officer, in di- 
rection of the insurance business transacted in Iowa, 
were gradually enlarged, and continued until long 
after the turn of the century, when the present separate 
state insurance department was established, effective 
July 1, 1914, the writer hereof becoming the first in- 
surance commissioner. 

The people of Iowa have given credit to former Gov- 
ernor and Senator Kirkwood for much that was of 
great value to the state, contributed by him during a 
long public service, but perhaps not all for which this 
wise and far-seeing statesman was entitled. A man of 
varied talents, he bulked large in Iowa history, and a 
brief digression in tracing his course and honors in 
public life, for the edification of present day students 
of history, may be helpful. 

As a youth Kirkwood was educated in the schools 
of Washington, D. C., and later taught school in Ohio. 
He became township assessor and a clerk in a county- 
seat law office. Afterward, he was admitted to the bar, 
enjoyed an extensive law practice, and became known 
as a master logician and orator of ability. He served 
in the Ohio constitutional convention of 1850, and event- 
ually came west to Iowa City in 1855, purchased an in- 
terest in a mill at Coralville, becoming a miller and a 
farmer. 

Soon, however, his interest in political affairs was re- 
vived, although at first aloof from public matters in 
the new environment. As an avowed anti-slavery ad- 
vocate he became interested with James W. Grimes and 
others in the formation of the Republican party in 
Iowa, and was a delegate to its first convention held 
at Iowa City February 22, 1856. He was nominated on 
June 28th following for state senator from the Johnson- 
Iowa county district, as a Republican, and elected that 
fall, serving in the Sixth and Seventh General Assem- 
blies. He became chairman of the Republican state 
committee, and both during the campaign and in the 
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subsequent legislative work acquired a state-wide ac- 
quaintance. As a campaigner he was in great demand 
and was elected and served two terms, from 1860 to 
1864, as Iowa’s war governor; then a short term as 
United States senator, 1866-67, and a third term as gov- 
ernor in 1876-77. While not an announced candidate, 
he had been persuaded to allow his name to be con- 
sidered for governor in the Republican state conven- 
tion in 1875, and was nominated and elected. This 
was a move against his own best judgment, and its in- 
ception rather a sour note in a fine career. The event 
caused General Weaver, a dynamic and able leader, 
to leave his party because of the affront—although 
Kirkwood again proved a most capable executive. 
The Iowa City Press-Citizen (August 2, 1948) told inter- 
esting details of how this was brought about: 


ALLISON INFLUENCED KIRKWOOD 

Iowa political history would not be complete without the 
lurid tale of how Sen. William B. Allison and his secretary, 
Jacob B. Rich of Dubuque, rode in a lone Rock Island en- 
gine from Des Moines to Iowa City, one night in June, 1875, 
to see Kirkwood and make sure that he would not refuse to 
accept the Republican nomination for governor, which the 
state convention was bent on taking from Gen. James B. 
Weaver, who had started in the balloting leading with the 
most delegates. Kirkwood had been obdurate in his decli- 
nation of the honor, having served most brilliantly as the 
state’s chief executive from 1860 to 1864, and aspired to move 
on to Washington. Allison is credited with having “softened” 
him considerably, and although still protesting, when the 
convention was stampeded for him the next day, he finally 
accepted the nomination. But that is another story, with no 
bearing on the subject discussed, except to illustrate the 
high regard in which this early Iowa statesman was held 
and his versatility in statecraft. 

Subsequently, Governor Kirkwood resigned to be- 
come a candidate for the United States senate for the 
regular four year term, to which he was elected, and 
later was appointed Secretary of the Interior in Presi- 
dent Garfield’s cabinet. 


Kirkwood’s early legislative work, as well as that of 
later periods, was unique in that he acted constantly 
in co-operation with other men. He never was a “single 
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driver,’ and always gave others as much or more 
credit for mutual achievements as he took for himself. 
A notable example of his breadth of vision and de- 
termined action was the authorship credited to him of 
Iowa’s first banking law, authorized by the constitu- 
tion of 1857 and enacted in the first session of the state 
legislature held at the new capitol in Des Moines in 
1858. Iowa people had opposed banks, but they had 
been found advantageous and safe in Ohio and In- 
diana, where the favorable workings of the statute 
were familiar to Kirkwood. And the law proved a 
great blessing for Iowa, not a dollar loss to any person 
being sustained through its operation from the time of 
its enactment until superseded by the national bank- 
ing system. 
Source OF Kirkwoop’s BILL 

However, this article is intended to deal primarily 
with the subject of insurance. Even prior to his tak- 
ing up the banking situation, Senator Kirkwood had 
perceived the need of regulation and supervision of ac- 
tivities in Iowa of those engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness, and straightway lent a hand in the fashioning of 
the foundation of Iowa’s insurance code. 

In the official records of the Sixth General Assembly, 
on file in the public archives at the state Historical 
building at Des Moines, access is had to the original in- 
surance bill introduced by him. The forthright and 
practical methods employed by Senator Kirkwood are 
shown in his use of the scissors and pastepot, now care- 
fully eschewed by the more modern legislator, who still 
borrows from convenient sources, of course, but in 
these latter days has benefit of the services of a secre- 
tary and typewriter. The bill shows the care and 
preservation provided by the state in the Historical 
department, but also the unavoidable ravages of age, 
for there are faded ink and yellowed edges of the 
paper, where exposed in the file. The title and enact- 
ing clause were written in a legible hand, below which 
were pasted the printed sections of insurance law cut 
from the statutes of Illinois. This source is identified 
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by a penned change in the text in a section relating to 
newspaper publication of the annual statements of in- 
surance companies represented locally by agents, sub- 
stituting the names of three Iowa cities, “Keokuk, Dav- 
enport and Dubuke” for the printed names of Chicago, 
Peoria and Springfield. However, all were elimininated 
from the bill as amended and enacted. 

It long has been the understanding among those hav- 
ing more intimate relations with the insurance business 
in Iowa that much of the basic law of this and other 
midwestern states upon that subject, is very similar 
to, if not identical with the statutes of New York. If 
that be true, apparently the routing to lowa was by 
way of the neighboring state of Illinois. For many 
years Iowa code sections of this law bore the number 
of the session of enactment, though denied the hall- 
marks of ancestry. The several incidental amend- 
ments to the original bill, transcribed in longhand are 
shown on a separate page; likewise the final paragraphs 
of the bill and the bill cover sheet, showing the prog- 
ress in stages of passage by the legislature. 

When introduced, Senate File 145° was referred to 
a committee consisting of Lyman Cook, of Des Moines 
county, Alvin Saunders, of Henry county, and Kirk- 
wood. The committee report was filed on January 17, 
recommending the amendments, which were adopted 
and the bill ordered engrossed. Coming from the en- 
grossing committee to the senate January 20, the bill 
was passed January 21, and messaged to the house of 
representatives, where it was amended by adding a 
publication clause and the words, “according to law.” 
It was returned to the senate January 26, and the 
house amendment concurred in January 28, reported 
correctly enrolled and sent to the governor who signed 
it the same day. It was published in the Iowa City Capitol 
and the Iowa City Republican, and appeared as Article 
I, Chap. 68, in the code of 1860. 

While not so stated in the title, the act by its specific 
terms applied only to insurance companies organized 
to transact fire and fire and marine lines, and the fire 
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and fire and marine departments of life companies. It 
was applicable alike to domestic companies and those 
domiciled outside Iowa, with practically the same re- 
strictions and general authority continued down through 
the years, requiring statements filed with both the audi- 
tor of state and the clerk of the district court in counties 
where agents operated. 

Domestic companies were required to show amount 
paid in cash on captal stock, amount not paid and se- 
cured by notes endorsed by three parties, amount se- 
cured by mortgages or pledges of real estate, the names 
of stockholders with amount of stock owned by each; 
also amount of policies outstanding, premium receipts, 
cash on hand, bills payable and receivable, real estate 
owned, where located and how obtained, and other de- 
tailed information, with provisions for issuance by the 
auditor of state of certificates of authority for both the 
companies and their agents. Other than Iowa com- 
panies were required to file articles of incorporation, 
power of attorney to accept service in Iowa, and show- 
ing of being possessed of at least $100,000 paid-up 
capital. 

THREE Iowa COMPANIES 

The report of John Pattee, auditor of state, for the 
fiscal year ending November 1, 1857, submitted state 
revenue exhibits and certified in the “Fourteenth 
statement, ‘E,’ Insurance companies, which have com- 
plied with the late law,” a total of thirty-three com- 
panies which gave their capital stock, amount paid in 
thereon, etc. Of these three were located in Iowa, as 
follows: 


Name Authorized Capital Paid In 
Muscatine Insurance Company___.$40,000.00 $18,252.25 
Towa Insurance Company, Princeton 26,348.20 84.10 
Towa Insurance Company, Oskaloosa. 4,486.12 1,530.93 


It is not exactly clear how concerns with this show- 
ing of paid-in capital could “comply” with the statutory 
provisions with $30,000 requirement. No fees were re- 
ported collected nor taxes spread, the latter being pro- 
vided in the revenue act appearing as Section 464, 
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Chapter 37, Title VI, Code of Iowa, 1851, whereby “in- 
surance companies of every description, except mu- 
tual insurace companies, existing in other states and 
operating in this” were to pay “a tax of one percent, for 
county purposes and one percent for state purposes 
upon the amount of premiums taken by them during 
the year previous in the county where the agent con- 
ducts the business.” 
SpeciaL Deposits EARLY REQUIRED 

A carefully drawn and much debated law upon 
special guarantee fund deposited in any other state 
or territory by an insurance company transacting busi- 
ness in Iowa, was enacted by the Seventh General As- 
sembly, appearing as Article II, Chapter 68, Code of 
1860. By its provisions, the auditor of state was re- 
quired to withhold certificate of authority permitting 
such company to transact business in Iowa until a de- 
tailed report was made to him as to any amounts so de- 
posited, and requirement that a similar deposit in 
amount equal to five percent of premiums received in 
this state, be made here until a total of $40,000 is de- 
posited, same to be held as a guarantee fund for pay- 
ment of Iowa claims in case of insolvency or liquida- 
tion, the company to receive the interest or dividends 
paid upon stocks so deposited. 

The act required also that mutual companies incor- 
porated under laws of any other state, must have cer- 
tification of capital possessed of at least $100,000, se- 
cured by five times that amount by a lien on real estate 
not encumbered to more than one-half of cash valua- 
tion, before being entitled to receive a certificate of 
authority to transact business in Iowa. The bill was 
House File 49, introduced by Repr. William W. Belknap 
of Lee county, approved by the governor February 9, 
1858, and published February 17, 1858. 

This, and previous insurance legislation, really applied 
to out-of-state companies, for very few domestic com- 
panies were yet organized. J. W. Cattell, auditor of 
state, in his report for the biennial period from Novem- 
ber 1, 1857, to November 6, 1859, inclusive, included. 
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among the exhibits, “Eighteenth, Statement ‘D’—Insur- 
ance companies which have complied with the law in 
relation thereto;” likewise carrying no itemized list of 
receipts therefrom. The statement lists forty-two com- 
panies “which have complied with the law in relation 
thereto, their capital stock, liabilities, etc., for the year 
1859.” Only one company located in Iowa is listed, it 
being the Muscatine Fire Insurance Company, Capital 
$40,000, Paid in $40,000. The amount of assets and lia- 
bilities were omitted in the listing. 
CONFUSION IN STATE FUNDS 

Gov. Ralph P. Lowe, in his message at the close of 
his administration, in January, 1860, called attention of 
the Eighth General Assembly to some financial dis- 
crepancies in the office of the auditor of state, as indi- 
cated by the auditor’s reports. He concurred in a recom- 
mendation for the adoption of a new and simplified 
separation of accounts, and the making identical of the 
fiscal and calendar year, and that a special deputy be 
assigned to that duty, to the end that confusion of funds 
be ended. 

The revenue act of 1860, passed April 3, by the Eighth 
General Assembly, and taking effect July 4, in Chapter 
164, provided that “insurance companies of every de- 
scription, existing in other states and operating in this, 
shall be taxed one percent for state purposes, upon the 
amount of premiums taken by them during the year 
previous to the listing in the county where the agent 
conducts that business; and the agent shall render the 
list and be personally liable for the tax; and if he re- 
fuses to render the list or to swear as herein required, 
the amount may be assessed according to the best know- 
ledge and discretion of the assessor.” By another pro- 
vision in the same chapter, mutual insurance companies 
incorporated under the laws of Iowa, when the prin- 
cipal office of doing business is located in this state, 
were omitted from the assessments and not taxed. 
Life insurance was not yet under regulation here. 

In Chapter 52, Article I, Sec. 707, laws of the Eighth 
General Assembly, provision was made that “premium 
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notes of mutual insurance companies may be rendered 
a lien upon the whole or any part of the real estate 
upon which the property insured is situate, and treated 
the same as though it were a mortgage.” 

In the subsequent report by Mr. Cattell, for the bi- 
ennial period ending November 3, 1861, “Statement Kk” 
listed thirty-nine companies operating in Iowa writing 
fire and marine insurance. The Muscatine Fire In- 
surance Company was not among them; but a goodly 
group of new Iowa companies, with limited assets, ap- 
peared as follows: 


Name Location Assets 
Amenicansinsurance) ©O,) = DUD UG UG ees $15,390.40 
Iowa Mutual Insurance Co.______- Wy Onaih oe es — 201939 
Independence Insurance Co, __Independence ——~_ _ 4,568.86 
Iowa Insurance Co. —_... Oskaloosa _—________ 34,438:79 

Auth. Capital $32,500; Paid in $8,250 
Denmark Mutual Fire Ins. Co.._.Denmark ___________._. 8, 176.85 


Apparently the receiving of the statements filed from 
year to year for inspection and information, with issu- 
ance of company and agent certificates of compliance, 
largely constituted the extent of supervision attempted, 
as the reports of the state auditors, as they succeeded 
each other, disclose no comment or statement of other 
details for a great many years, nor explanation how 
these early concerns with limited assets could so qual- 
ify to transact business, as apparently they were al- 
lowed to do. 

ACCOUNTABILITY For Pusiic Funps 

Governor Kirkwood in his inaugural address on 
January 11, 1860, recommended a careful study of our 
revenue system, “with a view to ascertain if it cannot 
be made more certain and more efficient.” He said 
further, “The laws should provide for the most rigid 
and exact accountability of all officers charged with 
the collection, control or disbursement of the public 
money. Any vagueness of the laws which permits an 
officer to retain in his hands, without detection, any 
portion of the public moneys, or to use them for his pri- 
vate benefit, not only defrauds the revenue, but intro- 
duces among officials a laxity of morals highly dan- 
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gerous to the public interest. The governor is auth- 
orized by a law passed at the last session of the gen- 
eral assembly, to institute a careful examination of 
the accounts of the state officers once each year, and 
I have not any doubt that the law will be found bene- 
ficial in its operations.” 
Lire InsuRANCE AUTHORIZED 

The laws of 1857, as amended, were extended by the 
Ninth General Assembly by passage of House File 8, 
introduced by George L. Bass, of Clayton county, so 
as to include all life insurance companies, whether or- 
ganized in Iowa or incorporated under the laws of 
other states doing business within this state, when pos- 
sessed of a minimum capital of $100,000. Also it was 
required that mutual insurance companies file with 
the auditor of state a copy of their articles of incor- 
poration, and its officers certify that such company is 
well worth in unincumbered assets the sum of $100,000, 
over and above all its liabilities and exemptions. This 
act was approved by Governor Kirkwood March 17, 
1862, and appears as Chapter 39, acts of the Ninth Gen- 
eral Assembly; but in the Eleventh General Assembly 
the provision that mutual life insurance companies 
from other states should have $100,000 capital was re- 
pealed, however explicitly authorizing them to trans- 
act business in Iowa when otherwise complying with 
the law. 

State Auprror’s AUTHORITY ENLARGED 

Since the initial legislation of a decade previous, 
authorizing insurance companies to transact business 
in Iowa, the auditor of state had exercised a minimum 
of direction of these operations down to 1868. Then 
the duties and powers of that official were substan- 
tially expanded by a rewriting of the general insur- 
ance law by the Twelfth General Assembly. This 
was in response to the urging of Gov. Samuel Merrill, 
another sturdy Iowa leader who recognized the value 
of adequate insurance. While thus far Iowa had been 
more fortunate than many older states in dealing with 
corporations, through a measure of control exercised, it 
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came to be recognized that these business organiza- 
tions should be amenable to the state which granted 
charter privileges, and also to the state wherein they 
operated. 

It is to the credit of these Iowa men active in public 
affairs that early they estimated properly the short- 
comings, as well as the benefits, which would charac- 
terize the new era in commercial and institutional or- 
ganization in the new state. It was recognized that 
Governor Merrill, though a banker and a_ business 
man, entertained no hostility to business as such. But 
his messages as executive reveal his belief in proper 
safeguards for the protection of those entering con- 
tractual relations with the corporations, as well as for 
their legitimate and successful operation. With re- 
gard to a more practical and adequate supervision of 
the insurance business in Iowa, he said on January 
24, 1868:° 

The inadequacy of our present insurance law to secure the 
essential condition of safety and protection to the insured 
has become a subject of merited discussion. The state is 
bound to frame its legislation for the control of these cor- 
porations in such a way as to exclude from our midst, as far 
as possible, every company which has not the capital and 
patronage of the public. The apprehension that such com- 
panies do exist, forms sufficient grounds for legislation upon 
the question. 

While our law demands satisfactory guarantees from for- 
eign corporations, doing business in the state, it contains 
very inadequate provisions for securing the solvency and 
reliability of domestic companies. The inevitable conse- 
quence of this is a distrust of such companies, and a diver- 
sion of capital from our state, as estimated by the State Audi- 
tor, to the annual amount, of half a million of dollars, which 
might and ought to be retained at home and made to con- 
tribute to the upbuilding of our commonwealth. 

That we have reliable companies whose insurance affords 
security to the property of the people, is the result of in- 
dividual honesty, rather than the wisdom of the law. But 
even these fail to receive the patronage proportionate to the 
merits, because the public has no means of assuring itself of 
their reliability. Subjected to suspicion by the known in- 


“Edgar R. Harlan in “The People of Iowa,” Vol. II, p. 33. 
Iowa Legislative Documents for 1868, Vol. II. 
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competency of other companies doing business by their side, 
which are clothed with equal authority from the state, they 
are totally unable to compete with the corporations of other 
states, which are allowed to do business within our limits, 
only upon compliance with stringent conditions. 

I would therefore recommend the enactment of a law re- 
quiring that every insurance company organized in the State 
shall possess a bona fide capital, at least one-fourth of which 
shall be invested in state or government bonds, and depos- 
ited with the state treasurer. As a still further guarantee of 
their reliability, I would recommend that it be provided that 
insurance commissioners be appointed or elected at each ses- 
sion of the assembly, who shall be required to make an 
annual examination of the financial condition of every com- 
pany in the state, and report the result of their examination. 
In like manner named as banks under our general law, and 
insurance companies in many other states, they should be 
required to publish a periodical exhibit of their transactions. 
Provisions should also be made for the abatement by sum- 
mary process, of every company failing to comply with the 
requirements of the law. 


BENEFICIAL LEGISLATION ENACTED 


Several bills introduced by Sen. J. W. Cattell, then 
of Polk county, Repr. John Y. Stone, of Mills county, 
and others, had as their object the enactments favored 
by Governor Merrill. From the committees to which 
these were referred came two substitute bills, one re- 
lating to general insurance and one to life insurance, 
almost completely rewriting therein Iowa insurance 
law. These bills were considered at length, amended 
further, finally passed and approved by the executive 
April 7th and 8th respectively. The acts were pub- 
lished and appeared as Chapters 138 and 173 in the ses- 
sion laws. They greatly expanded the provisions of 
the revision of 1860, and acts amendatory thereto re- 
lating to formation and operation of insurance com- 
panies and their supervision. 

Thus was continued in more definite and detailed 
manner the authority of the auditor of state in super- 
vision of insurance transactions here; also enlarging 
his duties in relation to reports filed, agents licensed, 
examination and auditing of companies either by him- 
self or examiners appointed for the purpose, collec- 
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tion of fees, publishing of annual statements, check- 
ing of claim settlements, examination of assets and dis- 
position of real estate acquired by companies and re- 
quirement of a deposit with the auditor of state securi- 
ties representing at least one-fourth of the paid-up capi- 
tal stock of Iowa life insurance companies. 

The first company to make such deposit was the 
Equitable Life of Iowa. Its capital was $100,000, but it 
chose to make an initial deposit of $50,000, to which 
it added $30,000 in 1871, and a year later had $96,000 
with the state auditor. In 1873, the Iowa Life was 
organized at Keokuk with a capital of $25,000, its ini- 
tial deposit of securities that year being $25,025. 

In his first annual report of the insurance division, 
covering years 1868 and 1869, issued in 1870, Auditor of 
State John A. Elliott said: 

Trusting and depending upon life insurance companies and 
extending to them the long credit we do, how necessary it 
is that those companies should invest the funds received from 
us in a safe manner. I am sorry to see a tendency on the 
part of eastern companies to invest in securities of a doubtful 
character, among which are railroad bonds, bank stocks and 
shares of manufacturing companies, all of which are of a 
fluctuating, sensitive nature, affected by every change of mar- 
kets. I am proud to say that the law of our own state in re- 
gard to investments set a worthy example to our older sister 
states. 

Effort was made in the Thirteenth General Assem- 
bly in 1870 to enact legislation creating an insurance 
department separate from the state auditor’s office, 
and also to require deposit with the state securities 
representing the entire capital of newly organized com- 
panies. However, these changes from the old order, 
then denied, did come long years subsequently. 

It was Senate File 212, by Sen. Edw. M. Bill, that 
sought to require each stock insurance company or- 
ganized and doing business in the state, each year at 
the time of filing its annual statement, to deposit in the 
office of the state treasurer in notes and mortgages, or 
United States or state bonds, in an amount twenty-five 
percent greater than shall be required to reinsure its 
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risks in this state, estimating said reinsurance at forty 
percent of the permiums received on unexpired risks; 
also, each stock insurance company organized in any 
other than this state at the time of filing its annual 
statement, should deposit a like amount in like securi- 
ties and for like purposes; all for the protection of Iowa 
policy holders. The bill was read first and second 
times and referred to the senate committee on incor- 
porations, but subsequently was reported upon ad- 
versely. 
Sen. Geo. W. Couch introduced Senate File 113 for 
an act establishing a separate insurance department, to 
be charged with the execution of the laws relating to 
insurance, with a superintendent of insurance as chief 
officer, to be appointed by the governor, by and with 
the consent of the senate. This official was to perform 
all the duties previously conferred upon the auditor of 
state in relation to insurance companies and the forma- 
tion thereof. Upon passage in the senate, January 1, 
1871 was designated as the effective date. In the house 
the bill was reported favorably by the committee on 
incorporations, but a motion to take up for consider- 
ation was defeated near the close of the session. 
ASPIRATIONS BroucHT CRITICISM 


John A. Elliott, state auditor from 1865 to 1871, de- 
veloped ambition to become governor. When this be- 
came known, considerable opposition was encountered 
by him, some of it critical of his conduct as auditor. 
Even in Mitchell county, the home of Elliott, a strong 
current against him was revealed in a letter to C. C. 
Carpenter, the leading candidate, from an attorney at 
Osage. Quickly there were other criticisms. The Iowa 
City Republican charged that Elliott had “made too much 
money out of his position of auditor to be entitled to 
further honors from the people of Iowa.” A new sta- 
tute enacted in 1868,’ relating to insurance contained a 
provision that the fees collected under the act were to 
be paid to the state auditor. The attack of the Republican 
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inferred that Elliott had illegally retained these fees 
personally. Many other papers including the Marshall- 
town Times and the Council Bluffs Nonpareil joined in 
the opposition to Elliott, the Times declaring that “should 
oily John be elected governor he would clear at least 
$100,000 during his gubernatorial term—and all in a per- 
fectly lawful manner.” 

The Iowa State Register had pointed out that Elliott 
was only acting in accordance with the law, that the 
auditor received only $1,300 per year, and that the in- 
tention of the law had been for the auditor to collect 
the fees in question to supplement his small salary. The 
article in the Register, February 3, 1871, was under the 
heading “Authorship of Law Disavowed by Elliott,” as 
follows: 

At that time the salary of the auditor and secretary of state 
was $1,300, a mere pittance for the men occupying those posi- 
tions. When the law was passed, no one had any thought 
that the insurance business in Iowa would so soon assume 
so gigantic proportions as it has under the workings of this 
wholesome law, and that as the secretary of state received 
special fees in the matter of notarial commissions, affixing 
seals, etc., amounting in the year to not an inconsiderable sum, 
it was but just that the fees accruing from the insurance de- 
partment should be disposed of the same as in the office here 
mentioned. At the last session of the legislature a law was 
enacted raising the salaries of the state officers, cutting off 
all those fees and directing them into the state treasury, and 
the insurance law remained unchanged. 

There were rumors that Elliott would sue some of the 
critical papers; but there were no libel suits and Elli- 
ott’s chances of further political preferment were dam- 
aged badly by this episode, and eventually he retired 
from the gubernatorial contest. The ambiguity of the 
law relating to insurance fees was not corrected for 
many years and remained to plague subsequent audi- 
tors and some of their employees. 

The Register, however, highly compliments Elliott, say- 
ing, “Mr. Elliott has rendered the public valuable ser- 
vice;” adding, “under his direction it has been a source 
of large revenue to the state, and the rights and inter- 
ests of the people become carefully guarded.” Elliott 
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was credited with authorship of a new law requiring 
examination of insurance companies. 


Cuicaco Fire Hir Companies 

John Russell became state auditor in January, 1871. 
He personally, devoted much time to insurance super- 
vision, encountering many vexatious problems, not the 
least of which were inaccuracies of reports filed by | 
companies and even misstatements. In his report of 
March 31 of that year, he criticized out-of-state com- 
panies for delays in the filing of their annual state- 
ments with the department. : 

In Governor Merrill’s final message to the Fourteenth 
General Assembly delivered January 10, 1872, he men- 
tioned “the conflagrations of October, 1871, being so 
great, involving losses of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars worth of property . . . and failure of many insur- 
ance companies was feared.” 

Auditor Russell had made special inquiry of fire in- 
surance companies licensed to operate in Iowa, rela- 
tive solvency, and as a result “arrived at the conclu- 
sion that nearly one-half of those admitted to Iowa 
would have to refrain from transacting business here.” 
This was occasioned by losses incurred in the great 
Chicago fire of October 8 and 9, 1871, and therefore he 
revoked the authority of thirty-two companies and or- 
dered them to immediately suspend doing business in 
Iowa. 

At meetings of two national conventions of insurance 
supervisory officials, there had been considered a draft 
of a uniform insurance law suggested for enactment 
in all states. The governor then recommended that 
“whatever changes are made or new provisions intro- 
duced into our insurance law, no company, home or 
foreign, be permitted to do business in the state with- 
out a paid-up capital of at least $50,000.” 

In this session Repr. James Van de Venter introduced 
another bill, House File 317, again seeking to establish 
an insurance bureau to have charge of and regulate in- 
surance separate from the state auditor’s office. The 
bill was referred to the house committee on insurance, 
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the report of which recommended its indefinite post- 
ponement, and this action was taken. 

Repr. Geo. C. Heberling introduced H.F. 325 seeking 
additional protection for holders of policies of life insur- 
ance companies, which failed of passage, and on recon- 
sideration, after a spirited fight on the floor, again 
lacked sufficient votes. 

In the same session Repr. J. L. Williams secured pas- 
sage of H.F. 194 restricting payment of salaries to offi- 
cers, employees and agents of mutual insurance com- 
panies. 

Sen. Samuel McNutt, chairman of the committee on 
Ways and means, introduced and obtained passage of 
Senate File 265, an act further regulating insurance 
companies, amending chapters of the insurance code 
enacted by the Twelfth General Assembly. Capital 
stock requirements for companies from outside the 
state were raised from $100,000 to $200,000 and their 
certificates of solvency not to be considered conclusive; 
naming the American Experience Table of Mortality, 
and four and one-half per cent interest as the basis of 
standard valuation of life policies. Provision was made 
for a new schedule of fees and taxes to be collected 
from non-lowa companies, the tax to be two and one- 
half percent of the gross amount of premiums received 
in this state. Thus the authority of Iowa supervision 
was being strengthened, as well as its income in- 
creased. 

Recrprociry URGED By CARPENTER 


In a special message to the legislature, submitted by 
Gov. Cyrus C. Carpenter, March 8, 1872, he said in part* 
covering uniform insurance legislation recommended 
by former Governor Merrill: 

Upon the subject of life and fire insurance legislation, and 
covering the draft of a proposed law in relation thereto . . 
in the main the same as that prepared by the National Con- 
vention of State Insurance Officers, appears to meet the de- 
mands of the public. It is aimed to secure, in so far as prac- 
ticable, reciprocal legislation among the several states upon 
this subject, an object the accomplishment of which I cannot 
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but deem eminently desirable. The present I consider an op- 
portune time for the presentation of this measure. 

Auditor of State John Russell had attended the na- 
tional meetings referred to by Governor Merrill, which 
adopted forms of statements to be made to state insur- 
ance departments by insurance companies, and seri- 
ously recommended uniform systems of supervision by 
the states. The current rate of taxation of insurance 
premiums in Iowa at that time was two percent for fire 
companies and none at all for life companies. The au- 
ditor recommended that a uniform rate of one and one- 
half percent on gross premium receipts be paid there- 
after, over one million dollars in premiums having 
been collected in Iowa by life companies in 1870, upon 
which tax was being paid to other states, but none to 
Iowa. The proposed rate for Iowa companies was to 
be less than for those located outside the state, for the 
purpose of encouraging the building up of home organi- 
zations. 

The Fifteenth General Assembly, beginning its ses- 
sions in January, 1874, received a number of bills hav- 
ing to do with insurance subjects, none of which se- 
cured passage excepting Senate File 28, by Sen. Al- 
bert Boomer, relating to life insurance, being largely a 
re-writing of the law, specifying requirement of a li- 
cense from the auditor of state by an agent before his 
directly or indirectly taking risks or collecting premiums, 
or in any manner transacting the business of life insur- 
ance in the state; also requiring companies to submit 
statements and secure certificates of compliance with 
law before taking risks in Iowa. 

Cxiaims CausED Company WITHDRAWALS 


Auditor of State John Russell complained in his an- 
nual report of April, 1874, that companies were with- 
drawing from the state by reason of vexatious law 
suits brought by individuals in Dubuque county aris- 
ing from delayed filing of annual statements, but were 
discontinued when the time for filing was extended by 
law to April 1. Also he reported that twenty life and 
_ fire companies had retired from the state, and the fact 
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that they filed no statements and he had no means of 
knowing how much business they may have done, he 
could safely estimate that the aggregate premiums re- 
ceived by all companies would be “over two and one- 
half million dollars—a sum over three times as much 
as the entire state tax levy for one year.” This he said, 
indicated “the interest our people have in the insur- 
ance business in all its branches is large and important— 
much greater than they are required to invest in the 
whole machinery of state government.” 

And the honesty of annual statements filed were in 
some instances again called into question, Mr. Russell 
saying in conclusion: 

When the management of any kind of business falls into 
the hands of unprincipled men, we have almost daily evi- 
dence that to them oaths are no very formidable barriers to 
rapacity, fraud and public theft. The overpowering vice of 
the present age seems to be the inordinate desire to rapidly 
accumulate wealth without corresponding labor. To gratify 
this insane mania, men violate public trusts, sacrifice reputa- 
tions, destroy true manhood, disregard most sacred oaths, and 
voluntarily go into moral bankruptcy for life—terrible prices 
thus paid for a phantom. The insurance interest no doubt has 
its fair share of this class of men engaged in it; hence we may 
expect occasional instances where false representations will 
be made in these sworn statements. Let us hope, however, 
that these form rare exceptions to the rule. 


Extension of the details of supervision by the state 
came in the more frequent examinations of insurance 
companies by the auditor of state. The Sixteenth 
General Assembly in 1876 enacted a provision of law 
that the necessary expenses of any such examination 
made or ordered to be made by the auditor of state, 
should be certified by him, and paid on his requisition 
by the company which is the subject of such examina- 
tion. The bill was House File 135, introduced by Repr. 
John L. Morse. 

And another new law relating to life insurance, 
House File 196, by Repr. John Gibbons, was calculated 
to prevent injustice to the assured in connection with 
examining physician’s certificate, condition of health, 
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misstatement of age and process of collection of differ- 
ence in premium charge. 

In 1877, Auditor of State Buren R. Sherman secured 
the services of former Auditor John Russell, to make 
examination of Iowa companies, saying “his long ex- 
perience with the business, his established character 
throughout the state as a man of strict integrity, was 
sufficient guaranty that the work would be well and 
thoroughly done, and his findings merit the confidence 
of the people.” Mr. Russell made these examinations, 
including the auditing of company statements, and 
proved “that the confidence of the people in our home 
organizations has not been misplaced.” 

The auditor of state was given power by the Seven- 
teenth General Assembly in 1878, to examine the form 
of all policy contracts sold to Iowans and to see that 
same contained provision for cancellation upon equit- 
able terms upon the request of the assured, with pen- 
alties for violation of the law. This act was the sub- 
ject of Senate File 258, by the committee on insurance, 
H. C. Hemenway, chairman, and became Chapter 39, 
acts of that assembly. 

Deposit oF SrEcurities WiTH STATE 

In this same session, the law covering character of 
investments of life insurance companies domiciled in 
Iowa, and requiring deposit of securities of specified 
character with the auditor of state in amount repre- 
senting the ascertained reserve value of policies in 
force, was rewritten and broadened, greatly strength- 
ening supervisory authority over assets. In one form 
or another this law has remained in force throughout 
intervening years, becoming renown in assuring the 
stability of Hawkeye insurance organizations. The bill 
was introduced as Senate File 160, by Senator Hemen- 
way, and became Chapter 47 of the laws of that as- 
sembly. 

The custody by the state of securities representing 
these assets has naturally become somewhat burden- 
some, but important in the extreme. The vital prin- 
ciple so fundamental in insurance is that security over- 
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shadows all other considerations, and the state does 
well to lend its functions to complete safeguarding of 
the integrity of the assets of its insurance institutions, 
although the responsibility involved is tremendous. 
Restrictive in a degree this regulation has never been 
onerous to companies, though at times provisions by 
the state for housing the mounting volume of these 
valuable documents, have hardly been as adequate or 
convenient as might be desired. However, in the 
vaults provided in the new state office building, ample 
vault room is afforded. 

Indicative of the growth of Iowa companies the in- 
creasing volume of these deposits with the state insur- 
ance department tells its own story and indicates the 
tremendous responsibility of the state. For a number 
of years after the first enactment became effective re- 
quiring deposits, the sums representing assets of the 
various companies were small as compared with the 
huge total of these deposits of $1,422,124,518.80 as of 
June 30, 1954. From the records it is found that at 
various periods down through the intervening years the 
aggregate mount of securities on deposit each year in- 
dicated was as follows: 


TS69) rete Nee een SOS SSON 2 OL Caen $ 99,454,890.01 
iT 87, Adele Wem Nene ee 80,000.00 1925 _... Ss: 228,040,264.59 
TOT A eee ee es 1:95;809250)5 el 930) enn 382,547,057.21 
POSH cere sume ne Ses ALT O90. a1 930s ees 448,629,181.30 
L8Q5iz2 2 ee Soe (No Record) 1940 —W 578,819,790.66 
LO OS oe Dee (No Record) 1945 _........ 8 15,056,343.64 
1909; satan Colca SPACE Seb WEN) a 1,099,926,913.03 
LO 4s eee eee DG 90/095:38S0 954 ee ee 1,422,124,518.80 


Three Des Moines life companies held substantial 
bulk of the above, on June 30, 1954, as follows: 


Bankers Life, Conpai yee $626,893,194.87 
Equitable Tite %Oie Lo wae eee ree eee __ 416,065,178.65 
Central Life Assurance Society —....... 110,823,280.80 


Another bill introduced in the Seventeenth Gen- 
eral Assembly, was Senate File 122, by Sen. Henry C. 
Carr, substituted for a code section, becoming Chapter 
104, acts of that session, limiting the powers of mutual 
insurance companies. Annual reports were provided 
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for, with requirement that they should pay the same 
fees as other insurance organizations, with explicit pro- 
vision that no foreign life company, aid society, or as- 
sociation for the insurance of lives of its members and 
doing business on the assessment plan, should be al- 
lowed to do business in the state unless it had a guar- 
anteed capital of not less than $100,000 in the state in 
which it was organized. 
THe “VatuEeD Poricy” Law 

The “valued policy’ legislation for fire risks by the 
18th General Assembly in 1880 came as the result of many 
contested claims. House File 176, by Repr. Samuel F. 
Simpson, being of a restrictive nature, besides provid- 
ing that “the amount stated in the policy be prima facie 
the actual coverage, and the company be liable for the 
full value so stated,” also required a copy of the ap- 
plication to be attached to the policy, and neglect to do 
so precluded the company from pleading or proving 
contents of such application or representations. This 
act also made the individual soliciting the insurance an 
agent of the company issuing the policy. The act be- 
came Chapter 211, laws of the Eighteenth General As- 
sembly. 

Another restrictive law by this assembly was House 
File 157, by Warren S. Dungan, being entitled “an act 
to secure policy holders in fire insurance companies 
from unjust forfeitures of policies,” provision being 
made for specific manner of giving notice when prem- 
iums became due, and requiring short-rate method of 
cancellations, the act becoming Chapter 210, laws of the 
same assembly. 

A short provision was authorized by House File 118, 
by Repr. William Lake amending the code in relation 
to so-called “mutual aid or benevolent societies,’ mak- 
ing money payable by them not liable for debts of the 
decedent member of such society. 

And in his annual report of 1880, Auditor Sherman 
said, “In Iowa, although more business has been done 
than during the preceding year, it has been less re- 
munerative ... The margin for profits has been small 
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indeed, and effectually disposes of the points made in 
many quarters that the insurance companies are drain- 
ing the state of its means, and making no adequate re- 
turn to the unfortunate sufferers.” 

Then, in 1881, the new state auditor, W. V. Lucas, ra- 
ther proudly commented in his report: “The [insur- 
ance] companies doing business in the state are stronger 
and safer, as a rule, than in any previous report, thus 
giving better and more reliable security to the insured 
... They are well established, and have proven them- 
selves worthy of confidence . . . Insurance is an abso- 
lute necessity for the protection of business. That it is 
so recognized is not debatable.” Here we have trust 
and confidence rather than pessimistic outlook. Lucas 
showed aptitude and capacity in banking and insurance 
supervision to the extent of statutory requirements. 


FEARED CONCERNS WITHOUT RESERVES 

The prevailing tendency of lodge organizations with 
insurance divisions to operate without adequate super- 
vision deeply concerned Auditor W. V. Lucas, who said 
in his biennial report of 1881, “If there is no check 
placed upon this kind of wildcat insurance, it is only 
a question of a short time when disaster will overtake 
them. I have discouraged such enterprises. I have 
held that all such organizations are insurance com- 
panies and they should make report to this department 
and comply with the law, depositing three-fifths of 
their annual premiums in this office as a sinking fund 
for the benefit of the insured.” 

Governor Gear in his second biennial message of 
January 10, 1882, emphasized the need of curbing these 
outlaw concerns, saying:° 

“As these companies refuse to make any report to the 
auditor, and are contesting by law the right of the 
state to control them, there is, in my mind, fair reason 
for believing the organizations not to be legitimate in 
their objects, but on the contrary intended to be the 
source of large gains to those controlling the so-called 
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insurance companies, at the expense of the unwary 
and unsuspecting, who take it for granted that any con- 
cern having the words ‘Insurance Company,’ on its 
door or in its so-called policies is organized under the 
provisions and requirements of law, which are com- 
plied with by insurance companies doing a legitimate 
business. The organization of this class of companies 
should, in my judgment be strictly forbidden by law, 
for it is certain, if some check is not placed upon them, 
serious abuses will creep in, such as have been in 
vogue in other states . . . I trust you will apply such 
remedial legislation as will prevent anything of the kind 
in this state . . . The insurance business is constantly 
increasing, and any legislation throwing additional safe- 
guards round the rights of the policy holder is cer- 
tainly in the right direction. The general public, who 
pay their money for insurance, must of necessity rely 
on the protection the state affords the policy holder 
through its legislation.” 

To remedy this situation House File 436, by Repr. 
Chas. A. Bishop, of Black Hawk county, to regulate co- 
operative life insurance companies, was introduced and 
recommended for passage by the committee on insur- 
ance, but failed to obtain a third reading. 

Auditor Lucas had also recommended that the mini- 
mum of capital for companies organized in Iowa should 
be $100,000, in which the governor concurred, further 
suggesting that all capital of such companies be paid 
up. 

Auditor Lucas made further suggestion, supported 
by the recommendation of the governor, that “the best 
interests of the state and the insurance business would 
be served by the creation of the office of commissioner 
of insurance, to whom all matters pertaining to fire, life 
or other insurance should be committed. An officer 
with no other branches of business intrusted to his con- 
trol can do far better,” said Mr. Lucas, “in managing 
the intricate affairs of insurance than can one whose at- 
tention is necessarily divided by several important 
trusts, as is that of auditor of state.” 
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ASSESSMENT LirFE COMPANIES CANCELLED OUT 


Auditor of State John L. Brown upon assuming his 
office January 1, 1883, held that the certificates of au- 
thority previously issued to four mutual co-operative 
assessment life insurance organizations had been erron- 
eously issued, and he was unable to honor same or 
credit “the so-called securities” deposited previously 
by them, thereupon cancelling all such authority of 
those companies and their agents to transact business 
in Iowa, leaving the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa the only local organization remaining in 
legal operation here. The deposit of securities of that 
company was the only one retained. 

Brown earnestly urged the establishment of a separ- 
ate insurance department, which the legislature failed 
to provide and in his report of the transactions of 1883, 
referred to his “attempt at supervision of insurance by 
the auditor of state, under the laxness and uncertainty 
of the laws upon that subject.” 

Mr. Brown charged “that Section 1160 of the code has 
been left upon the statute books in its present form, 
as a shield and hiding place for innumerable schemes 
for speculative robbery and deliberately planned frauds 
without let or hindrance, the auditor of state having no 
authority nor power or control over them, is nothing 
short of a calamity.” He critically observed that “the 
state of Iowa has no Insurance department, and the de- 
tails of the insurance business must necessarily be in- 
trusted to one of the clerks of the auditor’s office.” 

The report to the governor and the general assembly 
was lengthy and argumentative, and assured them that 
he “had begun the examination of our home com- 
panies, and the work will be prosecuted with vigor ... 
until the work is accomplished or until my present offi- 
cial relations shall terminate.” 

It was during the Brown administration that contro- 
versy arose over enforcement by him of retaliatory 
charges to the out-of-state companies for fees and 
taxes. Suits in mandamus were instituted against 
Auditor Brown by several of the insurance companies, 
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the deposits of which he refused, but the court sus- 
tained him in the rulings made, applying to all associa- 
tions of the class and character referred to. 

And, Gov. Buren R. Sherman, who previously had 
served as auditor of state, in his first biennial message 
to the Nineteenth General Assembly, in January, 
1882, echoed and endorsed previous recommendations, 
and suggested that the banking division in the audi- 
tor’s office be also separated, and the new department 
created be styled commissioner of banks and insurance, 
adding, “The insurance interests of the state are al- 
ready of vast importance—sufficiently so to require 
the personal attention of a special officer designated 
therefor, if the state would assure to the people that 
protection which they expect and demand.” 

Governor Sherman renewed this recommendation in 
his second biennial message delivered January 14, 
1886, saying that every state auditor for twelve years 
had urged this change, and that “the time has now ar- 
rived when it could no longer be delayed, as the busi- 
ness has become of vast proportions.” Also, he took 
cognizance of need to strengthen the law authorizing 
examinations of insurance companies, “which clearly 
needs amendment so far as respects charges for such 
services, and I suggest that the itemized bill of ex- 
penses therefor shall not only receive endorsement of 
the officer in control as now provided, but shall also 
be submitted to the approval of the executive council 

. . I strongly urge early action in these regards. I 
think this too, a matter of grave importance.” 

In the Twentieth General Assembly held in 1884, the 
law authorizing organization of mutual companies was 
amended by Senate File 295, by Sen. Wm. Larrabee, to 
include “or loss or damage by tornadoes, lightning, hail- 
storms, cyclones or wind storms.” 

AUDITOR AND GOVERNOR CLASH 

John L. Brown was auditor of state when Buren R. 
Sherman was governor. Friction arose between them 
and friends of the men conceded that it was on account 
of something personal. But, again it was fees that fur- 
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nished the spark and mutual insurance the issue. After 
many disagreements and after Brown’s refusal to re- 
port certain fees as ordered to do by the governor, Sher- 
man issued an order removing Brown from office, 
March 19, 1885; he was exacting and extremely critical. 
Brown refused to vacate and the whole capitol build- 
ing, located where the Soldiers and Sailors monument 
now stands, became the scene of military action. Gov- 
ernor Sherman called out the National Guard and filled 
the old statehouse with soldiers. Citizens were admit- 
ted only on military passes. In fact, the old statehouse 
was actually in a state of siege. Both the governor and 
the auditor were acting on the advice of their attor- 
neys and each claimed to be within his rights. The con- 
troversy in every conceivable form reached the courts. 

The state legislature gave recognition to the diffi- 
culty and articles of impeachment were preferred by 
the house against Brown. Impeachment managers were 
appointed and the trial was before the state senate, 
lasting for a number of weeks, resulting in the acquittal 
of Brown upon every count. Before the impeachment, 
however, Brown had been removed from office and 
Jonathan W. Cattell was acting auditor of state. 

Brown finally was restored to his office and served 
out his term. He did not aspire to a third term. In 
defending his opinion, Brown was courageous and 
stubborn. His trial was a notable one and eminent at- 
torneys from over the state were engaged in the contro- 
versy. It was a great legal battle. It was the first im- 
peachment trial in the history of the state, and being 
reported in detail by the newspapers, attracted wide- 
spread attention. 

The growth of Iowa life insurance companies and 
the requirement of adequate reserves, prompted legis- 
lation in the Twenty-first General Assembly in 1886, 
in House File 307, by Repr. Jas. G. Berryhill, requir- 
ing the auditor of state to ascertain the net value of 
each policy issued and in force upon the basis of the 
American Experience table of mortality and four and 
one-half percent interest, or actuary’s combined table 
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and four per cent interest. This made necessary the 
services of an actuary in the employ of the state, but 
who would be paid by the. companies for whom ser- 
vice was rendered, which was duly authorized. When 
the amount of the valuation was ascertained by the 
actuary, the auditor of state was required to notify 
the company of same, and within thirty days said com- 
pany was required to deposit with the auditor securi- 
ties of the character described by law, in total amount 
of the ascertained valuation of all policies in force, 
representing the invested funds of the individual com- 
pany. This act became Chapter 169, laws of the Twenty- 
first General Assembly. 

Gov. Wm. Larrabee, in his message as chief execu- 
tive, added his voice to the urgings of previous execu- 
tives that an insurance department be created, stating 
in his first inaugural address delivered January 14, 
1886, that “owing to the growth of this business the audi- 
tor of state is overburdened with this work . .. The 
present seems an opportune time to make this change, 
which has been repeatedly recommended by my pre- 
decessors.” Also, he urged that “Home companies, be- 
ing entirely under our control, should be encouraged to 
do this business at a reasonable rate of compensation. 
It would seem that Iowa capital and Iowa enterprise 
should be able to insure Iowa property as safely as 
nonresident companies. The character of the property 
in our state is such as should entitle the insured to 
lower rates than are at present obtained . . . Home com- 
panies are more likely to do justice to their patrons, 
being nearer to them, and feeling therefore a greater 
sense of responsibility.” 

LARRABEES ASTOUNDING STATEMENT 

Indicative of the widespread misinformation on the 
part of people generally upon the subject of insurance 
and the character of service rendered, as well as the 
necessary process of operation, Gov. William Larrabee, 
who after twelve years previous service in the lowa 
senate, made this astounding statement in his first 
inaugural address: 
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The insurance business of the state has grown to great pro- 
portions, about four million dollars being now annually paid 
in premiums. The losses paid during the last year amounted 
to less than $1,600,000, thus leaving in the hands of the 
insurance companies over $2,400,000 as gross profits. Allow- 
ing $400,000 to the companies for taxes and contingent ex- 
penses, there would be left to them $2,000,000 for the labor 
performed ... 


In view of the intelligence of the people of this state, fur- 
ther comments seem unnecessary, although I am well aware 
that sophistical arguments will be resorted to, to counteract 
the force of this statement. 

Of course, there is no such profit in the insurance 
business, and was not at that time, for the governor 
wholly overlooked the requirement to set aside reserves 
to be invested and held in accumulation for the pur- 
pose of payment of losses, and in case of life contracts, 
the fulfillment of the various future benefits provided, 
as well as the setting up of unearned premium re- 
serves. 


The financial statement filed by a leading Ameri- 
can life insurance company” that perpetuates the name 
of one of the nation’s founding fathers and first signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, carries a statement 
illustrating the disposition of their policy-holder’s dol- 
lars for the year 1949, it being as follows: 


82.6% paid to or set aside in reserve for policy holders and 
beneficiaries; 

8.2% paid for compensation to field force (agents and super- 
visors) ; 

6.9% required for administrative and all other operating 
expenses; 


2/3% required for Federal, state and other taxes and fees. 

In his second biennial message delivered to the 
Twenty-third General Assembly February 13, 1890, 
Governor Larrabee confined his insurance recommen- 
dation to a restatement of the need of the state that its 
insurance business be entrusted to the supervision of 
a separate state department. He particularly called at- 
tention to the responsibility of the state for strict super- 
vision of these interests, and expressed belief that the 


“Annual Report, 1949, John Hancock Life Insurance Company. 
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charging of one official with that work alone would best 
obtain the desired end. 

However, the only new law of general importance 
pertaining to insurance enacted at that session was 
House File 407, by Repr. James E. Blythe, of Mason 
City, to prevent discrimination in life insurance prem- 
iums paid or rates charged, or in dividends paid, or in 
benefits, or any other terms or conditions of such con- 
tracts, and agents were prohibited from making re- 
bates or any valuable considerations or inducements 
in securing applications for policies. This act became 
Chapter 33, laws of that assembly. 

Unmistakable evidence has accumulated through the 
years that the individual citizen, and sometimes men 
in high official station, have only meager conception of 
the principles and requirements inherent and neces- 
sary in conducting the business of insurance. All 
should know that not only must the policy premium 
be sufficient to pay the agent’s commission and the 
losses and expenses of the insurance organization for 
any current year in which the payment may be re- 
ceived, but must include a sufficent additional sum to 
apply upon reserves adequate for future require- 
ments in meeting payments to policy holders provided 
by the policy contract. This is fundamental, and so 
recognized by the well informed, particularly those 
carrying large lines of insurance protection upon lives, 
property and business undertakings, including haz- 
ards of suretyship, perils of transportation and calami- 
ties of every nature subject to coverage. 


Governments Depend Upon Men 


William Penn once said: “Governments rather de- 
pend upon men than men upon governments. Let 
men be good and the government cannot be bad. But, 
if men be bad, let the government be ever so good, 
they will endeavor to warp and spoil it.” 


Journalism Comes to Hamilton County 
_By Besstz L. Lyon 


As far back as 1452, long before Columbus came to 
America, John Gutenberg, over in Germany, invented 
a novel machine that ultimately would vitally influ- 
ence the lives and happiness of the future inhabitants 
of the new world. 

Gutenberg’s printing press differed from the Chinese 
method of block printing in that use of movable type 
enabled the printer to produce words and sentences 
more expeditiously and effectively, and eventually 
books were printed and made accessible to mankind. 

Gutenberg himself had no idea of the widely increas- 
ing benefits of his invention to all the world; in fact, 
historians tell us that he was so easily cheated out of 
his just deserts, the rewards of his work went to others, 
and Gutenberg died in poverty. Yet, however great 
may have been his imagination, he did not dream of 
the far-reaching results of improved printing methods; 
he could not have dreamed that in some four hundred 
years, because of his work, printer’s ink would begin 
to flow in the then unknown region we now call Iowa. 

By 1833, the Black Hawk Purchase opened up a 
wide section along the Mississippi river for white set- 
tlement; settlers hastened into this new area, and com- 
munities teeming with business prospects sprang up 
as if by magic. This establishment of new towns, in 
which a newspaper became a source of pride as well 
aS an instrument to promote growth, created a fine 
opportunity to get on the ground floor with journalism 
in Iowa. Moreover, the generous amount of advertis- 
ing by speculators, for which the newspaper was a 
most convenient vehicle, provided much of the needed 
revenue. 

Naturally, the eastern part of Iowa was the setting 
for the early newspapers, among which was the Dubuque 
Visitor, edited by John King in 1836, the first to appear. 
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Following quickly, in 1837, was the Western Adventurer 
and Herald at Montrose, Dr. Isaac Galland, printer, and 
Thomas Gray, editor. The Wisconsin Territorial Gazette 
and Burlington Advertiser came out in 1837, edited by 
James Clark, who became the third territorial gover- 


nor of Iowa. /¢35 

The first Whig newspaper in lowe 56 the Fort Madi- 
son Patriot, published March 24, 8, by James G. Ed- 
wards. It came out strong and vigorous in opposition 
to slavery. Mr. Edwards moved it to Burlington in a 
short time and there established the Iowa Territorial Ga- 
zette. Eventually his paper’s name was changed to the 
Burlington Hawkeye, publication of which continues to 
this day. To this editor, Governor Lucas and others 
with them in conference in 1938, credited the selection 
of the sobriquet “Hawkeye” by™~which the state and 
Iowans since have been known. /|@4£ 

There followed the Iowa Sun, of Davenport, and two 
papers at Bloomington (Muscatine), the Iowa Standard 
and the Bloomington Herald. The Standard removed to 
Iowa City in 1841, and the Iowa Press-Citizen is its descen- 
dant. There were some other sporadic attempts to start 
papers, but we can count the definite establishment of 
eight newspapers in Iowa between 1836 and 1841—just 
five years. 

A man who acquired great influence in central Iowa 
journalism was Charles Aldrich, a native of New York, 
in which state he had worked in several printing offices. 
At the age of 22, in 1850, he decided to become an editor 
and launched the Cattaragus Sachem at Randolph, New 
York. He was the sole factotum, being editor, printer 
and publisher of the paper. After a year’s experience, 
he decided that journalism should be his career, and he 
then moved to a larger town, Olean, where he published 
the Olean Journal for several years. 

ALpRICH EMIGRATED TO Iowa 

But Horace Greeley’s advice to young men sounded 
in his ears, and to satisfy himself as to the soundness 
of this advice, he traveled to Iowa. Arriving at Du- 
buque, he worked awhile in printing shops and sought 
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information as to a good location for himself. Fort 
Dodge being recommended, he made the trip in the 
dead of winter, from Dubuque to Fort Dodge, where he 
found a paper had already been established, and was 
strongly backed by influential Democrats. As his poli- 
tical belief was in opposition to this paper’s policy and 
knowing that two papers could not flourish in so new a 
town, he retraced his steps, some twenty miles, and 
stopped at the small town of Webster City early in 
February, 1857, and concluded to make his home there. 

Could he have had a “crystal ball” to foretell his fu- 
ture and his influence on that promising young com- 
munity, he surely would have been amazed at the 
revelation! This somewhat slight, energetic young 
man not only sought to promote the growth and pres- 
tige of his new home in Webster City and Hamilton 
county, but he met every man as his friend. In later life, 
he rather proudly exclaimed, “I once knew every man 
in the county.” He truly knew these people as friends 
and neighbors. 

As an instance of that real neighborliness, I cite an 
occurrence in our family. My maternal grandfather, 
Robert Willis, living some five miles out in Cass town- 
ship, was one of Aldrich’s closest friends. He sud- 
denly became very ill and grandmother sent her son 
William, a lad in his teens, to find someone who would 
ride to Fort Dodge and bring Dr. Olney to attend to 
the sick man. 

Accordingly, William went straight to the Freeman 
office and asked Mr. Aldrich if he knew of someone 
who could go on this errand of mercy. Mr. Aldrich 
did not wait to find someone willing to go, but locked up 
his shop, saddled his horse, “Old Kit,” and started forth- 
with for Fort Dodge. When well on his way, he was 
dismayed to see a prairie fire, extending in a long line, 
and barring his way. Skirting the fire for some dis- 
tance, he found a narrow space in the flames, so he 
put the spurs to “Old Kit,” and with a flying leap, 
reached safety beyond the fire. 

Finding Dr. Olney, they returned, reaching the 
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Willis home about midnight, where the patient was 
given needed treatment, which brought about his 
eventual recovery; meantime, Grandmother had a good 
midnight meal for the two men who had proven to be 
such steadfast friends in her hour of distress. Who 
shall say that the pioneers did not exercise the true 
spirit of the “good Samaritan”? 

Webster City, as such, was just emerging from the 
chrysalis stage, hitherto having been known as New- 
castle. In December, 1856, the area comprising the 
new Hamilton county was separated from Webster 
county and the county seat and post office designated 
as Webster City. So, with a brand new name and a 
new county set-up, it was quite fitting that a news- 
paper should be started. Under these circumstances, 
Charles Aldrich looked over the rich possibilities of 
the region, and made a proposition to the citizens of 
Webster City to the effect that upon a guarantee of 
500 subscribers plus $500, he would bring his equip- 
ment and start a newspaper in the town. 

About three weeks later, on March 8, to be exact, 
Inkpadutah and his horde of Indians perpetrated the 
atrocious Spirit Lake massacre. One wonders if that 
horrible event had occurred six weeks earlier, whether 
Mr. Aldrich would have “signed on the dotted line,” 
despite the $500 bonus. 

It may be remarked that twenty years later, in 
1887, Mr. Aldrich originated the movement to erect a 
memorial tablet in memory of the heroes who went 
from Webster City on that terrible rescue march. The 
tablet is in the Hamilton county courthouse and is re- 
puted to one of the finest in the state. 

Returning to New York, Aldrich bought a new Wash- 
ington hand press and other supplies, for which he 
paid $700 in cash, for he knew credit would not have 
been extended to him considering the doubtful success 
of his project. Packing up their household goods, he 
and Mrs. Aldrich came by rail as far as Dyersville, 
which was then the western terminus of railroads in 
Iowa. The state roads were so treacherous that the 
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heavy press had to wait until the roads dried up. Mr. 
C. T. Fenton, a close friend and supporter of Aldrich, 
met them with a team and buggy, and transported 
the family to their destination, albeit with no little 
difficulty. Later, John Meeks, with stout ox teams, 
laboriously brought the press to Webster City, where 
it was located in a 16x16 office of native lumber, which 
as nearly as I can trace the location, was on the north 
side of what is now the east one of the Twin Parks on 
Bank street. 


As they journeyed westward toward their new home, 
they found that they could have purchased a well im- 
proved farm for the amount expended on the printing 
outfit—but Mr. Aldrich was a born journalist and he 
never regretted having started journalism in Webster 
City. 

First WEeEpsSTER City PAPER IssuUED 


His new paper, the Hamilton Freeman, was launched 
June 29, 1857, and save for interruptions during the 
Civil war, printer’s ink has continued to flow in Web- 
ster City for almost a century, going all the way from 
the weekly Freeman to the present daily Freeman-Journal. 


A glance at this first paper shows the heading announc- 
ing, The Hamilton Freeman, Vol. I, No. 1, June 29, 1857. 
Directly under the masthead is a poem by Brig. Gen. 
George P. Morris, most significantly entitled “Life in 
the West.” This poetic picture is indeed a lure to the 
prospective settler, and we quote it verbatim: 

Ho, Brothers, come hither and list to my story, 
Merry and brief shall the narrative be! 

Here, like a monarch, I reign in my glory, 
Master am I, boys, of all that I see! 


Where once was a forest, a garden is smiling, 

The meadows and moors and marshes are no more, 
And the curls of the smoke of my cottage, beguiling 
The children, who cluster like grapes at the door. 


Then enter, boy, cheerily boy, enter the rest, 
The land of the HEART, is the land of the WEST! 


This valiant promoter of the West was apparently 
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more enthusiastic than poetic or realistic, especially 
when one knows that roads were so often impassable, 
winters were long and rigorous, during which supplies 
were often exhausted. Moreover, those “curls of the 
smoke of my cottage” frequently had to be produced 
not by wood or coal, but by corn, used as fuel. (And 
whoever saw a group of children that resembled a 
“cluster of grapes’’?) 

In the matter of payment for advertisements, Mr. 
Aldrich made his position very clear; his terms were: 
1 square, 12 lines or less, $1.50, first insertion 
1 square, 3 months, $4.50 
1 square, 12 months, $12. 

The paper was to be published every week, at $2.00 
per year, in advance. 

As to notices, those pertaining to patent medicines 
were charged no less than the regular rate, but for 
these, the payment was “To be exacted in advance.” 
Notices of political meetings, associations and societies 
were generously allowed to go in at half price, as 
also were obituary notices and obituary resolutions, 
but double price was to be charged for divorce notices 
and for “runaway wives”! (Did this rate apply to run- 
away husbands as well? Since the Fugitive Slave law 
was still in force in 1857, I had mistakenly supposed 
this notice was going to apply to slaves—but no, it was 
to what we would term a “Reno bound wife” today!) 

He adroitly skirted a ticklish subject by stating that 
“The fee for publishing marriage notices down East 
varies from $1 to a $5 gold piece.” From the above no- 
tice, it is very evident that Mr. Aldrich lived long be- 
fore Fort Knox was the gold center of the world. 

An interesting item is to the effect that the Wilson 
House, Underdown and Tryon, Proprietors, is a hotel 
conveniently located, “Recently refitted and prepared 
to attend to the wants of all who call; we have in addi- 
tion, convenient livery stables, with good hostlers. Our 
friends are cordially invited to call.” One of the “friends” 
who called as he was on his way back to Irvington, 
where he was in business, was no less a person than 
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Kendall Young, who was so impressed by the sister 
of Proprietor Underdown, Miss Jane, that he returned 
in 1858 and married her. They soon sold out at Irv- 
ington and came back to Webster City to live. Ken- 
dall Young went into business, invested in land, and 
eventually became a great benefactor of Webster City, 
bequeathing his fortune to found the Kendall Young 
Library. Mrs. Jane Young also left a bequest of money 
for the institution, to be used as the trustees saw fit. 
The original home of the Youngs was moved to lots 
west of the library and is now the home of the Women’s 
Club, known as the “Jane Young House.” 

In this first issue, we find patent medicines invading 
the columns thus: “Astonishing Cures! Louden and 
Sons Family Medicines lead all medicines of the day; 
their assortment of family remedies is calculated to re- 
lieve almost any complaint that male or female, adult 
or children are heir to, and we advise all who are 
afflicted to try them.” 

It goes without saying, that in those days, there 
was no Pure Food and Drug act! 

Quite a variety of “Ads” from Dubuque, Dyersville 
and Fort Dodge are mingled with those of local busi- 
nesses; the firm of Rhodes and Halsey announced that 
they had the “completest” drug store in northwestern 
Iowa, asserting that their stock contains “drugs, medi- 
cines, paints, oils, dye stuffs, varnishes, brushes, sash- 
glass, putty, all popular school books, burning fluids, 
lamps, toys, paper hangings, groceries, glassware, mu- 
sical instruments and perfumery.” Along with this 
heterogeneous stock, they also carry the most reliable 
patent medicines! 

IsOLATION THEN A REALITY 

With no railroad beyond Dyersville, all goods and 
supplies had to be hauled over roads that were rough 
at best, bottomless and utterly impassable during the 
wet and blizzardly months; hence one wonders how 
these people secured any such lines of merchandise. 

Of course, everyone wanted a railroad, and prob- 
ably the editor noted with satisfaction, “Hon. Geo. W. 
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Jones, of the U.S. senate, T. G. Boothe, Esq., Treasurer 
of the D. and P. Railroad Co., Judge Meservy, John F. 
Duncombe and Editor A. S. White of Fort Dodge were 
here this week on railroad business.” Sad to say, this 
gleam of hope as to railroad transportation did not ma- 
terialize until 1869, and the D. and P. Co. had been 
swallowed up by the Illinois Central company, while 
poor Homer, the original “metropolis” of the region, 
was left to wither and decay, since no railroad reached 
it. 

In these days of auto accidents, shootings and burg- 
laries that overcrowd our newscasts and papers, it is 
interesting to read of a very different kind of acci- 
dent: 

“A stage driver was recently bitten by a rattle snake 
at Skunk Grove; the snake was hidden in a corn crib 
and when the driver reached in to get some corn, the 
reptile bit his thumb. He sucked it vigorously, drank 
a liberal dose of Sod Corn, applied other remedies, 
and experienced no great inconveniences, although he 
admits he was “considerably skeered.” 

It is difficult today to estimate all the functions of a 
newspaper in a raw pioneer community, where means 
of travel were limited by weather conditions, muddy 
roads, infrequent mails, and where rural life in the 
winter was a long, monotonous battle to provide sup- 
plies for the family and keep the farm animals alive. 
On those rare occasions when the head of the family 
came to town, he visited the general store, helped him- 
self to the contents of the open cracker barrel, plus a 
slice of cheese and then traded his meager bit of pro- 
duce for family supplies, after which, he paid a visit 
to the newspaper office to obtain all possible informa- 
tion and have a visit with the editor. This contact 
was a source of encouragement which cheered the long 
weeks before the advent of spring. 

The editor was really the oracle of the community; 
he not only dispensed news, local and regional, with a 
sprinkling of foreign happenings, but he must influence 
public opinion as well, especially in the field of poli- 
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tics. The editorials were mirrors of the editor’s opin- 
ions and attitudes toward all things social, moral and 
otherwise. Here he must advocate everything that 
would stimulate advancement and prosperity every- 
where in his locality and he must expound “sound doc- 
trine” in politics. 

Tue EprrortaL ANNOUNCEMENT 


In the initial number of the Hamilton Freeman, of 
which he is both editor and proprietor, Mr. Aldrich 
prefaces his first editorial with “A Word At the Start,” 


which runs as follows: 

In issuing the first number of our paper, custom requires 
that we indicate the course we intend to pursue. We have 
no multiplicity of promises to make, and our introductory is 
therefore, as brief as we can possibly fashion it, preferring 
rather to be judged by what we do, than by anything we 
might now avow. We have always been a Free Soiler and 
published a Republican paper in western New York, fol- 
lowing in this respect our earnest conviction of the right. 

In the late campaign, we labored with all the energy we 
possessed to secure the success of the Republican cause, and 
it would be considerably like uphill business for us to at- 
tempt to publish other than a straightforward Republican 
journal here. We shall always be found acting with that 
party which plants itself upon an earnest and consistent op- 
position to the extension of slavery—we believe a local 
journal is of no importance unless it presents a faithful rec- 
ord of home transactions, and becomes the organ and de- 
fender of home interests. If we succeed in making our paper 
valuable for its local information, we shall have obtained 
the principal object for which we shall labor. 

We shall present our rural readers one or more good sound 
agricultural articles upon topics of current interest in every 
number, and shall endeavor to render our miscellaneous and 
news columns always spicy and readable. But the size of 
our paper is just as large as we have dared to make it. We 
intend that it shall grow in this respect as fast as its patron- 
age will warrant. 


In point of fact, the paper consisted of four pages 
with six columns, 19 inches long; copies of this June 
29, 1857, issue are framed and hang on the walls of 
the Freeman-Journal office today—a priceless memorial 
of journalism a century ago. 

In order to grasp the full import of Mr. Aldrich’s 
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commentary on his Free Soil principles, it will be well 
to cast a backward glance on political conditions in 
respect to slavery in 1857. Iowa, admitted as a state 
in 1846, rather proudly became “the first free state in 
the Louisiana Purchase,” but Missouri, on the south, 
was a slave state. In 1854, the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
virtually opened Kansas to slavery and under the doc- 
trines of Squatter Sovereignity, Nebraska on our west- 
ern boundary, could easily be settled by slave owners 
should they so desire. Moreover, the new Republican 
party had “No Extension of Slavery,” as its most im- 
portant principle, and Abraham Lincoln, a former 
Whig, struck telling blows for the new party denounc- 
ing slavery extension, while Stephen A. Douglas fought 
for his favorite doctrine, Squatter Sovereignity, the 
real core of the Lincoln-Douglas debates being the 
question as to the right to extend slavery into areas 
where it did not already exist. 

It heartens one to think that the voice of freedom, 
echoing from the far off villages and farmsteads of 
early Iowa, lent strength to Lincoln’s spirit and shed 
light on the path which lead him to be the “Great 
Emancipator.” 

Mr. Aldrich did not mince matters when it came to 
following the forthright stand against slavery, which 
he announced in his first statement of policy; he was 
a fighting Republican, using many original terms of 
derision against his opponents. It should be noted 
that the custom in that period of early journalism 
was to use profusely the most scathing invectives 
against a rival in politics, and the Freeman was no ex- 
ception to this rule. 

The Fort Dodge Sentinel, edited by A. S. White and 
backed by John F. Duncombe, was as profoundly a 
Democratic organ as the Freeman was Republican, and 
inky warfare was waged with mighty energy between 
them—but when the editors met, they were the best 
of friends. 
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DisTRESSING FINANCIAL CRISIS 

The panic of 1857 was keenly felt in Iowa, and the 
struggling new newspaper was in sore financial dis- 
tress. In the December 3 issue, when economic con- 
ditions seemed most seriously to threaten the exist- 
ence of the paper, the editor declared, “We never were 
so hard up for a little ready money; the elephant, Hard 
Times, has stepped on our pocketbook some six months 
ago, and we have not in that time taken in enough 
cash to pay our expenses for three days—if quarter 
sections were selling for a cent apiece, we couldn’t pay 
for a gopher hill!” 

The promised $2 for subscriptions were so delayed 
in coming in that a reminder had to be issued; a state- 
ment was sent to N. B. Paine, in Wright county, who 
had pledged a bushel of black beans in payment for 
the paper. Now, Paine was a very able and witty man, 
whose farm was the one on which the famed eagle’s 
nest was located. He had been most instrumental in 
organizing Wright county in 1855, and was one of the 
most progressive citizens of that region. Like other 
men who pioneered, starting a new farm was diffi- 
cult and money was scarce, hence the promise of black 
beans. But, the beans did not materialize and in re- 
sponse to the Aldrich dun, he sent the following poem, 
which both surprised and amused Mr. Aldrich: 

The Bible says, God promised Noah 
The earth should ne’er be flooded more, 


Nor drouth nor famine should prevail, 
Seed time and harvest, should not fail. 


Upon the strength of this I made 

Last year, a very foolish trade, 

I bound myself and all my means 

To raise a bushel of black beans 

For Aldrich, who with paper squibs 

Has often blistered Duncomb’s ribs, 
And hit old Hunker Democrats 

With Kansas shrieks, hard as brick-bats, 
And turned, or helped to turn the scale 
’Gainst men who had Lecompton art, 
Which gave Republicans a chance 
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To give up fiddling and to dance, 
And crowd around their office shelves 
And take the loaves and fish, themselves! 


The season’s past—in vain I tried 

To raise them on a high hill-side; 

They would not grow. How could they grow? 
A flood of water answered “NO.” 

So, Feeman, ’tis beyond my means 

To pay my debt in colored beans! 


So farewell, Aldrich, you must wait 
In vain for beans; in spite of fate 
Tl send you soon, two yellow boys— 
They’re awful good at making noise.” 
N. B. Paine, Eagle Wild, November, 1858 

It seems appropriate to digress here and tell a bit 
more about this pioneer poet, who had located on Eagle 
creek in November, 1854. He was a_ well-educated 
man, studied law, and was the first county attorney of 
Wright county and later acted as county superintend- 
ent of schools. 

We wrote the story of the Eagle tree situated on 
his farm, and I quote: 

A large oak tree, some 70 feet high, stood near where the 
C. & N. W. tracks now cross the Boone, and in the top of 
this mighty tree was a bald eagle’s nest which could be seen 
for miles since the oak stood out far above all other trees. 
The nest had for its foundation red elm limbs four inches 
thick and long enough for a fence rail, while the nest was 
at least six feet in diameter. The old eagles were at home 
in ’55 and 56, with full plumage, head dress and tail feathers 
white as the driven snow. But in the spring of 1857, a van- 
dal trapper named Doty shot the old eagles and the young 
ones starved to death. 

He also tells that later on some boys treed a ’coon 
in the old tree and they chopped down the tree, there- 
by getting two coons, but at the same time they de- 
stroyed the most valuable landmark of the locality, 
the landmark which gave Eagle Grove its name. We 
are indebted for this information to a small book, 
“Pioneer Poems,’ a compilation of poems by Paine, 
together with a number of pioneer stories, which the 
wife of one of his grandsons assembled; a copy of the 
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work is to be seen in Kendall Young library, in Web- 
ster City. 
SecURED FINANCIAL BACKING 


As further evidence of the serious financial situa- 
tion in which Mr. Aldrich found himself in the second 
year of his editorship, I reproduce a letter sent me 
by the late Otto H. Montzheimer, of Primghar, who 
lived in Webster City during his earlier years, and 
who was co-author of a history of O’Brien county. He 
also was prominent in the Iowa Bar Association, and 
his findings are known to be accurate. An excerpt 
from the letter follows: 


On August 2, 1858, Charles Aldrich was trying to eke out 
a living and keep his head above water by publishing a 
newspaper at Webster City. He had bought the type and 
machinery and needed about $400. He owned 80 acres of 
land southeast of town, worth about $5 per acre. He knew 
very well Charles T. Fenton, a carpenter who had been mak- 
ing money building houses and selling them. So, he went 
to Mr. Fenton and told him about the money he needed, 
also telling him that if he got the printing of the county de- 
linquent tax list that fall, he was sure he could pay it back. 
Mr. Fenton said he would buy the 80 acres for $380 and pay 
Aldrich for it, and then if he got the money for the county 
printing, he would sell the 80 acres back to Aldrich; they de- 
cided they ought to have a written contract, so Mr. Aldrich 
drew the contract which obligated Mr. Fenton to reconvey 
the land to Aldrich if he got the printing to do, with 10% 
interest on the loan, and though it was Fenton’s obligation 
to reconvey the land, Aldrich signed the contract and gave 
it to Fenton to keep. The contract said: “I have this day 
(Aug. 2, 1858) sold to Chas. T. Fenton the S% of the SE% 
of Sec. 24, Twp. 89, R. 25, Hamilton Co. Iowa, which I agree 
to repurchase of him for the sum of three hundred and eighty- 
four dollars, and pay him in county warrants, provided I 
receive the job of publishing the delinquent tax list of Ham- 
ilton county, Iowa, and provided further, that said tax list 
amounts to a sum sufficient to satisfy said amount. If land is 
redeemed, interest on said amount at 10%. CuHarues ALDRICH.” 
The county printing did not materialize and so Mr. Fenton 
had to keep the land, which he held until 1860, when he sold 
it for $5 per acre and got back his money. 


Inasmuch as Mr. Montzheimer became a son-in-law 
of Mr. Fenton, this contract in Mr. Aldrich’s handwrit- 
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ing was probably kept in the Fenton family until it 
was given to the Aldrich collection in the Kendall 
Young library, at Webster City, where it has since re- 
mained. 

But, regardless of hard times, Mr. Aldrich held on 
and secured a farm north of Webster City, which he 
later made famous for its fine orchard and thorough- 
bred Jersey cattle. When the Civil war called for 
men, Mr. Aldrich closed the door of his printing shop 
and entered the service, and for almost two years the 
town was without a paper. 

V. A. Ballyou, a former employee of Aldrich, hav- 
ing been disabled and discharged from the army, event- 
ually bought the paper, and Mr. Aldrich at the close 
of the war went into wider fields of endeavor. His 
work for the state and for the U. S. government often 
has been told; his most lasting memorial is the Iowa 
tate Department of History and Archives and its 
ANNALS OF Jowa. Though traveling much and meet- 
ing the great and near-great people of the world, he 
always considered Webster City as “Home,” and a mag- 
nificent monument in our Graceland cemetery marks 
the last resting place of this, our most illustrious early 
citizen. 


Defender of American Rights 


American school boys for generations have known 
Edmund Burke as the indestructible defender of 
American rights in the British parliament during the 
period before our Revolution. Burke may well be re- 
called now when despite the fact that in both Britain 
and America a conservative majority has spoken, it 
would seem that the governments in power are still 
seeking to appease, if not to intimidate those whose 
vain designs are offered in the fair name of liberalism. 
They might be reminded of Burke’s stricture that 
statesmen have a state to preserve as well as to re- 
form.—Raymond Moley. 


Herbert Hoover’s Notable Career 


By CxiaupE R. Coox 


Iowa has been proud to again honor its most dis- 
tinguished citizen, Herbert Clark Hoover. The re- 
markable gathering of thousands of Hawkeye people, 
mingling with admirers of the former president of 
the United States from other commonwealths, includ- 
ing Governor Stratton of Illinois, at West Branch, ad- 
jacent the humble birthplace of President Hoover, on 
August 10, attested both their esteem and admiration 
of his life record, his abilities and his attainments. 

In fact, Iowa should be and is thankful to Mr. Hoover 
for having brought to this state the distinction of claim- 
ing as its native son one of the most useful citizens, 
not only of Iowa, but of America and of the world. 
For Mr. Hoover is, indeed, a world citizen. He has had 
as many honors conferred upon him as probably ever 
came to one man in a single lifetime. From the days 
after leaving Stanford University, having graduated in 
the first class of that then young institution of learn- 
ing, and his entrance into Australia as a mining en- 
gineer, he has forged one of the most distinguished 
trails of achievement in the field of engineering that 
one can imagine. 

His fame as an engineer began even while a stu- 
dent at Stanford, when he worked during the vacation 
periods in the mines in the Sierra mountains and be- 
came a regular miner—a boy-man with pick and 
shovel, working long hours underground or some- 
times on the surface about the plant, but he always 
had his eyes open and always he was learning. He 
preferred the underground work because he wanted 
first to know more about the actual occurrence of the 
ore in the earth than about the mill processes of ex- 
tracting the mineral from it. Because of his appli- 
cation, his insight, and his insatiable desire for know- 
ledge, he soon became a gang foreman. 
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When he was only twenty-four years old, he al- 
ready had a large reputation in mining circles in Aus- 
tralia and London with a salary to correspond, and he 
could have gone on among Australian mines for as 
many years as he liked, for the big men in London 
now realized that they had in this young American 
engineer the unusual man and that his only limit in 
Australia would be the limit to the possibilities, but 
new opportunities and new experiences were calling. 

Just about this time a young Chinaman of royal fam- 
ily in Peking had formed a cabinet for the first time in 
the history of China and this cabinet decided, natur- 
ally also for the first time in the history of China, to 
effect a co-ordinated control of all the mines in the 
empire. A department of mines was established, with 
a wily old Chinaman named Chang Yen Mow at its 
head. Yen Mow had the idea that a foreigner attached 
as an Official to his department could be of particular 
help to him in dealing with other foreigners inclined 
to exploit Chinese mines for their own benefit. Such 
official was to be in a position much like that of an 
undersecretary in a cabinet department and was to be 
given the title in the Chinese equivalent of director. 
He was to have a salary appropriate to such a large 
title. 

Soucut By OFFICIALS OF CHINA 

It only remained to find the proper foreigner who 
should know about mines and was honest. There was, 
as we know, just such a man in western Australia. 
His name was Herbert Hoover. Thus Chang was 
brought into contact with a great London mining man, 
Mr. Hoover, and he was brought to China, offered the 
place and the competent and confident youth of twenty- 
four, always ready for the newer and bigger thing, 
promptly accepted it. 

After returning to San Francisco and spending a 
few days getting affairs in shape, he was off again 
for his second start to the far-away lands from which 
the loudest call seemed to come. Let us remember 
now that this was the beginning of the year 1899, 
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when Mr. Hoover was not yet twenty-five years old, 
in fact not that by half a year and he already had a 
record of achievement and a position in his hands of 
much responsibility and a large salary. So here he 
declared that the time had come for his carrying out 
of a decision he had made in his college days of four 
years before. It was that of marrying the girl in the 
geology department, Lou Henry. 

He arrived in San Francisco on the lst day of Feb- 
ruary, 1899, and spent a few days in Monterey, the old 
Pacific capitol of Stevenson’s charming sketch, where 
Lou Henry lived, and here they were married at noon 
on Friday, February 10. At two o’clock they left for 
San Francisco and at noon the next day sailed for the 
Empire of China. It can be stated without the slight- 
est objection from Mr. Hoover that much of his suc- 
cess through the following years was due to the in- 
spiration and close and lovely companionship which 
he and Mrs. Hoover enjoyed. 

The almost astronomical achievements and successes 
which came to Mr. Hoover could probably never be 
understood by the people in the Pacific capitol, but 
Monterey now displays a very just pride alongside of 
West Branch and Iowa in having been the home town 
of the woman who played such an active role in the 
career of her distinguished husband. 

Not the least of their contributions to the world 
were the fine sons born to this distinguished couple. 
It has been the privilege of Mr. Hoover to witness the 
advances they have made. Herbert Hoover, Jr., has 
been one of the chief personalities engaged in bringing 
about the settlement of the oil dispute in Iran which 
has world-wide implications. Herbert Jr. has made 
some fourteen trips back and forth from America to 
Iran in this momentous settlement bringing about one 
of the most important diplomatic achievements of our 
time. As a result of this outstanding service, Herbert 
Jr. has been appointed under Secretary of State by 
President Eisenhower, and he was unanimously con- 
firmed by the United States Senate. 
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Opportunity CoMBINED WirTH ABILITY 

It is a far cry from August 10, 1874, when Herbert 
Clark Hoover was born in the humble Iowa home, 
seven feet wide and thirteen and a half feet long. 
Eighty years is a long time measured merely in years. 
It is an achievement in itself to have lived that long. 
But eighty years becomes far too small a container into 
which to compress the deeds and achievements of this 
Iowa boy born eight decades ago at West Branch. No 
author or poet ever dreamed of a more romantic story 
or poem than has actually been experienced by Her- 
bert Hoover. It is one of the great romances of Ameri- 
can opportunity and it would tax beyond possibility 
the combined efforts of the stage, screen, radio and 
television, to construct a script that would equal the 
breadth and scope of the life of this great man. 

Of Herbert Hoover it may truthfully be said, “He 
really is one of the world’s great citizens,” beloved 
by men of all races and creeds and of all nations, the 
latter of nearly every one of which has been visited 
by him. His life, beginning in the small Iowa town 
is truly indicative of the great fact that a man does not 
have to be born in a great city, in a palace or a man- 
sion to become a world citizen and a useful member 
of society. The alibis Herbert Hoover could have used 
for not being successful were legion, and yet he never 
resorted to a single one of them. With his advent to 
life just a little over a hundred miles from the birth- 
place of Abraham Lincoln, it is not fanciful to suggest 
that Hoover’s contributions to the world in his time in 
a degree approached that of the Great Liberator, being 
greatly afforded by his world contacts and personal 
achievements, perhaps not rivaled by any other Ameri- 
can citizen. 

He came of the sturdiest of stocks, the Quakers, who 
believed in the worship of God and in the integrity of 
mankind. Instilled in him were those early ideas of 
honesty and industry, from which he has never de- 


parted. 
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RecaLits His BoyHoop 

His boyhood was as interesting, to listen to his own 
narration of it, as, that of any boy who has ever had 
the privilege of being born in this great state and na- 
tion. It was into a humble and modest and sincere 
family, and looking back on it today, one could almost 
assume that he opened his eyes upon a great land of 
opportunity and that the rich heritage which was his 
has never been forgotten and almost every movement 
he has ever made, he has made keeping all of this in 
his mind and in his background. 

In his address which Mr. Hoover made before the lowa 
Association of Southern Californias at Long Beach, 
California, nine years ago, he gave a picture of his 
home state as viewed “through the eyes of a ten year 
old boy.” He recalled Cook’s Hill, a great long hill 
where on winter nights they used to slide down at a 
terrific speed with their tummies tight to home-made 
sleds. It is still a fairly good-sized hill, but he ob- 
served that the method of thawing out frozen toes with 
ice water is now obsolete. He recalled the swimming 
hole, under the willows down by the railroad bridge, 
but lamented that youngsters who swam in it in 1945 
were required by their mothers tu take a bath to get 
rid of the mud when they came home. 

His boyhood days were enhanced by the sport of 
trapping rabbits in cracker box traps, held open by a 
figure four. He recalls that one of the bitterest days 
of his life was in connection with a rabbit. It seems 
his older brother had surreptitiously read the Youth’s 
Companion, behind the blacksmith shop and this article 
contained full directions for rendering live rabbits se- 
cure. He stated that the word “surreptitiously” was 
used for his was a Quaker family, unwilling in those 
days to have youth corrupted with stronger reading 
than the Bible, the encyclopedia or those great novels 
where the hero overcomes the demon rum. Soon after 
his brother had acquired this higher learning on rab- 
bits, “he proceeded to instruct me to stand still in the 
cold snow and hold up the rabbit by its hind feet, 
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while with his not over sharp knife, he proposed to 
puncture two holes between the sinews and back-knee 
joints of the rabbit, through which holes he proposed 
to tie a string and thus arrive at complete security.” 
But he stated that the resistance of the rabbit was too 
much for him and he was blamed all the way home 
and for weeks afterwards, and even continuously for 
over fifty years for permitting the rabbit to get away. 
He dryly observed that he thought he would write the 
Youth's Companion and suggest that they make sure 
that this method is altered. 

As a boy he hunted prairie chickens in the hedges 
with sling shots and arrows and sometimes was able 
to bring down a chicken. And he admits that occas- 
ionally there may have been unavoidable mistakes by 
confusing barnyard chickens with the wild ones. Fish- 
ing for sunfish and cat-fish with a willow pole and a 
butcher string line and hooks, ten for a dime, were 
part of his sport. And he lived at a time, he stated, 
when fish used to bite instead of strike and they knew 
it when the cork bobbed. The preferred bait was an 
angleworm upon which the endowed supernatural 
powers of allurement were conferred by spitting upon 
the worm. Having been all over the world and eaten 
some of the very best food and also some of the very 
worst, he was still of the opinion that his Aunt Milly 
was the best cook of them all. 

The Burlington railroad track was ballasted with 
glacial gravels where you discovered gems of agate 
and fossil coral. When polished on the grindstone, 
their fine points came out wonderfully when wet and 
you had to lick them with your tongue before each ex- 
hibit. 

As a boy, he grew up through that period when 
proper chores for children outside their school hours 
were considered part of their training. Planting corn, 
hoeing gardens, learning to milk, sawing wood and the 
other proper and normal occupations for boys were 
the rule of that day. 

And it might be observed here in passing, as we 
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think back upon the experiences of this man and as 
we are seeking in this day to solve the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency, that this might be the proper solu- 
tion and answer. Everyone is against factory and 
labor in sweat shops for children, but the boy or the 
girl, even in this day and generation, who has some 
responsibilities, some tasks to perform each day is 
the least likely to be found in trouble. We might do 
very well to re-examine some of our laws and regula- 
tions which prevail today, which prohibit to a very 
large degree the honest and gainful and helpful em- 
ployment of boys and girls growing up which would 
teach them the value of money, the conservation of 
time and the application of their lives to useful and 
gainful pursuit. 

He received one cent a hundred for potato bugs and 
if you wanted fire crackers you took it or left it. They 
were not allowed to have a union of potato bug pickers. 
When he was six years old, he recalls the torch-light 
parade in the Garfield campaign of 1880. He was too 
young to be allowed out but he did see the lamps 
being filled and lighted. He recalls there was no great 
need for urging the voters in the village, for there 
was just one Democrat in the town, an addict of 
demon rum. He represented all the forces of evil. 
But at times he lapsed in goodness in the form of ra- 
tions of gum drops here and there and he also bought 
the old iron for which extra money was provided for 
fire crackers on the fourth of July. Therefore he was 
tolerated and he served efficiently as a moral and po- 
litical lesson. 

Young Hoover’s father died when he was six years 
old and his mother passed away three years later, 
leaving him an orphan at nine. After about a year 
his migration to the Oregon territory took place. In 
spite of all the misfortunes and the poverties early in 
life, he graduated as an engineer. It was after a 
short time with the U. S. Geological Survey and in 
the mines in the United States, he went to Australia 
to begin an extraordinary career as a mining engineer 
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in Asia, Europe, Africa and America, and became a 
millionaire early in life. While working as chief en- 
gineer of the Imperial Mines in China in 1900, he be- 
came food administrator for refugees of the Boxer Re- 
bellion and that was the beginning of another extra- 
ordinary career in the field of relief. 

Gave Away OFFICIAL SALARIES 

It is significant to note that with his great ability 
and knowledge as a geologist and as a mining engineer, 
and his association with the greatest leaders of the 
world of his time, he obtained unparalleled exper- 
ience as well as enormous income and then became 
recognized as one of the world’s greatest humanitar- 
ians. As president of the United States elected in 
1928, he never kept the salary of the president. This 
was true in all of the public offices he held; under his 
direction, the salaries were either given to charities or 
to underpaid officials. But this affords only a slight 
glimpse into the humanitarian impulses’ which 
brought him as great fame as might well come to any 
individual. During World War I, he was the food 
administrator and earned the eternal gratitude of Eu- 
ropean nations for the distribution of food and cloth- 
ing to people devastated by the ravages of war. His 
services as administrator of Belgium relief perhaps 
have no parallel in history and the monument erected 
in the West Branch Hoover park, with money raised 
by children from Belgium is a lasting memorial of the 
gratitude of the Belgian people. 

All are familiar with his service as chairman of sev- 
eral important relief projects in America to aid war 
victims. He was United States Food Administrator 
from 1917 to 1919. Again in 1946, he became Presi- 
dent Truman’s Relief Coordinator of the European 
program. He served as Secretary of Commerce in the 
cabinets of Presidents Harding and Coolidge and was 
elected as President of the United States in 1928. While 
president he initiated the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the Hoover dam project. He supported 
the Farm Loan Bank, Home Loan Banks and the Agri- 
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culture Credit Corporation, but they were not enacted 
into law during his administration. In 1948, he was 
appointed chairman of the Committee of Reorgani- 
zation of the U.S. Executive Departments. And, at 
the request of President Eisenhower, he is now serv- 
ing as a member of The New Hoover Commission on 
Government Operations. 
War AFTERMATH CONFRONTED 

But, even the great and honest cannot escape the 
calumny of selfish foes. After being elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, following a successful reor- 
ganization of the Department of Commerce of the 
United States, crowning all of the other achievements 
which he had contributed for the benefit not only of 
the United States but other nations of the world, 
there came the inevitable opposition that always con- 
fronts success. There were the smear campaigns; 
there were the misrepresentations of facts; there were 
the slanders springing from politically selfish motives 
hurled at him. 

Hoover inherited the aftermath of World War I, 
when the currency of almost every European nation 
had declined, much of it to the vanishing point. Like 
a tidal wave, the broken economies of war-devastated 
Europe began to have their effect upon the London 
and New York money markets. Mr. Hoover comman- 
deered all of the resources available to try and stop this 
on-rushing tide, yet he met opposition even in his own 
political party, but more devastating from his political 
opponents. 

As a result of the fallen foreign economies, it was 
inevitable that the great depression of the ’29 and ’30’s 
would need to be dealt with. Political opposition pre- 
vented his seeing, during his administration the solu- 
tion to these problems. One of the greatest slanders 
perhaps ever hurled at anyone was the charge that dur- 
ing all of this trying period the president of the United 
States sat in the White House and did nothing. Any- 
one who ever believed that should read the history 
of that period, the history of the activities of Mr. Hoover 
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as president in undertaking to get together the men 
who might have provided a solution. 

Herbert Hoover’s successor, elected in the Novem- 
ber elections of 1932, absolutely refused to confer with 
him to stave off what Mr. Hoover well knew would be 
the greatest banking depression of the history of 
America. All his efforts at bringing together such a 
conference were turned aside and upon accession to 
the presidency, his successor set about putting into mo- 
tion the very ideas Mr. Hoover had promulgated, and 
had they been adopted earlier this great period in Am- 
erican history might well have taken a different and 
a better turn. 

However, it has been real achievements that have 
made Mr. Hoover the distinguished citizen of whom 
Iowa is very definitely proud. And, perhaps most of 
all, the one great factor that has made him the be- 
loved citizen he is today, the elder statesman of the 
United States, is the inherent modesty and honesty 
and his unimpeachable integrity. It has been his great 
good fortune to outlive all of the opposition and to 
enjoy the life of a man of the-highest of ideals and at 
eighty years to attain a philosophy of living which could 
well be the goal of every American citizen. 

Mr. Hoover now enjoys the confidence of all men re- 
gardless of political affiliation. He came to West 
Branch as the guest of Iowa, the guest of Iowa people 
who enjoyed the privilege of commemorating his 
eightieth birthday in a great birthday party, and warmly 
greeted by Governor Beardsley and other speakers. 
No native son has ever scaled greater heights, sur- 
passed in notable achievement, engaged in wider ser- 
vices to mankind the world over than this man. May 
he enjoy many more years of happiness and content- 
ment. 


Iowa People and Events... 


Attractions of the South 


Iowans continue to travel the world over—hardly 
a ship of passage leaves an American port without the 
passenger list includes someone from the Hawkeye 
state. And it is the same, only more definitely upon 
our own continent. From Alaska to Mexico and South 
America the Iowa traveler is found almost every- 
where. He seems to have an insatiable desire to seek 
new places, to go everywhere and see everything. 

The forty-eight states all have attraction for him, 
and in all seasons of the year travel by rail, bus and 
automobile conveys thousands in every direction and 
to varied destinations. During the winter season the 
travel is mostly southward, and many a visitor be- 
comes a resident, hoping to find the milder climate 
beneficial and relying upon his business or professional 
ability to obtain a foothold that will yield livelihood 
for him and his family. One such who has located in 
a southern state and having become somewhat ac- 
climated tells of the differences observed and con- 
tended with there, but is not at all critical. 

Although he has enjoyed the new residence for 
some time, he states that he still feels the downright 
poverty of the South, occasioned without doubt by the 
lower scale of production by its residents. While there 
are a number of persons there who have means and 
property, and of course there is great wealth in the 
cities, one sees evidences of poverty on every hand. 
As an example, the average home of the negro popu- 
lation is a three-roomed “shot-gun” sort of house, set 
on piers without adequate ventilation or conveniences, 
and constructed more like sheds with corrugated 
metal roofs; and the negro men are paid, in many in- 
stances, only $4 a day, a figure difficult to live upon. 
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And here and there is found a white family faring no 
better. 

Another Annats reader describes living conditions in 
some of the gulf states improving rapidly, particularly 
in Texas and Florida, the latter depending much upon 
winter residence there of Northerners. Productive 
capacity has been rising in most of these states and 
many northern people, including a generous sprinkling 
from Iowa enjoy residence there, adding their activity 
and resources to development in industrial rather than 
agricultural lines. Oils, rosin and lumber development 
have earned great wealth in some sections and vast 
opportunities in cities like Houston, Atlanta and Miami 
have attracted Northern energy and capital, with result- 
ant spirited growth of varied lines of business. Wide- 
spread lethargy is no longer a general characteristic, 
although poverty and slowness in acquiring of sub- 
stance by the native masses is still noticeable, as well 
as some degree of reluctance to keep up with the gait 
of the imported worker. 

The automobile has lessened the feeling of distance 
between sections of the country, as well as added to 
opportunity of favorable acquaintances with areas here- 
tofore not well known or appreciated sufficiently to 
encourage emigration now progressing rapidly and 
favored by earlier residents, in contrast to conditions 
obtaining a decade ago. It is thus that the continued 
loss of population by Iowa perhaps may be explained. 


The First Christmas Cards 


The first Christmas cards were sent over one hun- 
dred years ago, in 1846, by Sir Henry Cole, of London, 
England. At that time Sir Henry was disturbed be- 
cause certain financial losses during the year had made 
it impossible for him to remember a host of friends 
with gifts. He did not wish to offend anybody by leav- 
ing them off his list, which would have happened if 
he had sent gifts to a limited number of his friends. 

It was a situation that was very disturbing, but he 
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solved it in a novel manner. He had cards hand 
painted with sprays of mistletoe and holly, and on 
each card he wrote in ink a message expressing good 
will and happiness’ for each one of his friends. On the 
evening before Christmas he sent a messenger out to 
distribute those cards to all of his friends. 

The cards varied somewhat and some attracted the 
attention of a printer in London. The following year, 
1847, that printer printed one thousand, just as an ex- 
periment, to test the popularity of Christmas cards. 
He hardly expected to sell all, but to his surprise, the 
demand far exceeded the supply and he might have 
sold thrice as many. 

From that year, Christmas cards were more in de- 
mand, although it was not until 1860 that dispatching 
them by messenger was replaced by the mails, and 
postoffices had to hire extra clerks just for the hand- 
ling of these greetings. 


Signed for Two Presidents 


An Iowa-born woman, who performed a unique 
public service for two presidents, passed away in 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1954. She was Mrs. George 
C. Dietz, who was empowered legally to “forge” the 
names of two presidents. 

As an Interior department clerk in the General Land 
Office from 1931 to 1944, Mrs. Dietz was given the per- 
mission by executive order to sign the name of Pres. 
Herbert Hoover to homestead land grants as part of 
her job. She did the same for Franklin D. Roosevelt 
when he was president. Several Iowa governors on 
occasion lodged similar responsibility with secretaries 
who would sign their names in faultless manner. 

The former Leafie E. Scott, Mrs. Dietz was born in 
1876, in Keokuk, Iowa. As a young girl she went to 
Silver Cliff, Colo., where her father worked in a silver 
mine during a silver rush. It was there she met Mr. 
Dietz, whom she married in 1895. They lived in Den- 
ver, where Mr. Dietz practiced law until 1918, when 
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they removed to Washington. Mr. Dietz was a law- 
yer in the Interior department until his death in. 1929. 


Mrs. Dietz is survived by two sons, John E. Dietz, 
9143 Sligo Creek parkway, Silver Spring, with the 
Federal Mediation Service; Joseph M. Dietz, Harrison- 
burg, Va.; and a daughter, Mrs. Dorothy Trautman, 
with whom she lived at 8424 Queen Anne’s drive, Sil- 
ver Spring. 


An Iowan on Brotherhood 


Wm. M. Beardshear:* Washington monument, at 
the seat of our national government, is the highest 
monument in the world erected in memory of one 
man. The states and territories organized at the time 
of its erection each contributed a stone upon which 
is the inscription of some leading sentiment of the con- 
tributing state. Upon the stone contributed by Iowa 
is the inscription: “Iowa, the. affections of whose peo- 
ple, like the rivers of her borders, flow on to insep- 
arable union.” 

In masterpieces there are no primacies, all are 
equals. In honoring the masterpiece of Washington 
as a character, Iowans become an “inseparable union.” 

As the acorn of the oak and the winged seed of the 
maple descend into the earth, carrying the determi- 
nation of the times before appointed and the bounds 
of the elements of earth, air and light, for their fu- 
ture habitation, so in that something called man there 
are distinctive choices that will turn similar condi- 
tions and circumstances into a new human being as 
distinctively fragrant as are the flowers of the May 
upon our prairies... . 

There are kinships that make the world akin, that 
enlist the prayers and command the money of saints, 
that lead the lover of his kind into prison cells, loath- 
some dens of iniquity, that he may bring this prodigal 
brother back to himself, back to the universal brother- 
hood of man. 


*President Iowa State college, 1891-1902. 


Iowa’s Notable Dead... 


Frank A. O’Connor, lawyer, legislator and Federal bank 
and credit counsel, died at his home in Dubuque, Iowa, June 
20, 1954; born in Independence, Buchanan county, Jowa, 
August 2, 1875, one of 13 children of Timothy and Ellen Cur- 
ran O’Connor, his parents coming from Ireland at very early 
age; as a child of five went to visit grand parents at Lawier, 
Iowa, by whom he afterward was raised; graduated from the 
Lawler high school, attended the Iowa City Academy and 
the State University of Iowa, graduating in the law school in 
1898, and admitted to the bar the following year; with Wil- 
liam Avery Smith, now a member of the Iowa supreme court, 
opened a law office and practiced at New Hampton, Iowa, and 
the partnership continued 44 years, moving their office to Du- 
buque in 1918; elected county attorney of Chickasaw county 
in 1902 and re-elected in 1904; on May 1, 1922 became United 
States attorney for the district of northern Iowa; married 
Mary Agness McNevin, of Minneapolis, Minn., November 24, 
1904, who with a son, Gerald, was killed April 6, 1934, in 
an auto-train collision, and in March, 1939 married Mrs. Mabel 
Conover of Dubuque; elected state representative from Chicka- 
saw county in 1908 and re-elected in 1910, becoming minority 
party leader of the democrats of the house in the session 
of 1912; was delegate-at-large from Iowa to the Democrat 
national convention at Baltimore, in 1932 was chairman of 
the Iowa delegation of the Democrat national convention at 
Chicago, and in 1940 placed the name of Henry Wallace of 
Iowa in nomination for vice-president; served on the Iowa 
governor’s council of defense during the World War I years 
of 1917 and 1918; entered the Federal service in 1934, becom- 
ing general counsel for the Farm Credit Administration at 
Omaha, and later that year became its general agent, filling 
the post until June 1, 1937, and being responsible during that 
time for the operation of the FCA, including the four credit 
banks set up by the congressional act, as chairman of the 
boards of the those banks—the Federal Land Bank of Omaha, 
the Omaha Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, the Production 
Credit Bank of Omaha and the Omaha Bank for Cooper- 
atives; returned to private practice in 1937; served as presi- 
dent of the Dubuque Chamber of Commerce, a member of the 
board of governors of the School of Religion at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, a director of the archdiocese of Dubuque and a 
trustee and member of the board of regents of Loras college; 
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as a layman was engaged in outstanding activities of the 
Catholic church and named in 1945 a Knight Commander of 
the Order of St. Gregory by Pope Pius X, so recently ele- 
vated to sainthood; a member of the Dubuque Assembly, 
Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus, Elks lodge, the Dubuque 
county, Iowa State and American Bar associations, the Catho- 
lic order of Foresters and the Holy Name Society of St. Jo- 
seph’s church; survived by his wife, two sons, Charles E. 
and Francis J. O’Connor, both of Dubuque, five grand chil- 
dren, three brothers, four sisters and nieces and nephews. 


J. Frank Atpricu, physician, of Shenandoah, Iowa, died at 
Decatur, Illinois, the home of his daughter, July 8, 1954; 
born at Creston, Iowa, January 24, 1873; a son of Charles 
and Rixie Caldwell Aldrich; was educated at Western Nor- 
mal college in Shenandoah, where he received his B.S. de- 
gree in 1891, and his M.D. degree from Rush Medical college, 
Chicago, in 1897; married December 22, 1897 to Fannie McGogy, 
who died February 22, 1952, and to them were born three 
children, Lester E. Aldrich of Arlington Heights, Illinois, 
Mrs. William P. (Kathryn) Bishop of Decatur, and Mrs. Er- 
nest (Frances) Pool of Denver, Colorado; practiced medicine 
at Murray, Iowa, from 1897 to 1905, and located in Shenan- 
doah the latter year, was a practicing physician there until 
1952, when he retired; served as city health physician many 
years, a member of the Iowa State Board of Health, local 
physician for the Burlington and Wabash railroads, a mem- 
ber of the board of education, a trustee of the public library 
board, chamber of commerce, Rotary club, a past noble grand 
of IOOF, the Page county and Iowa medical societies and the 
American medical association, a trustee of the Methodist 
church and a civic leader; served on the staff of the Medi- 
cal Health Institute in Clarinda after retirement from active 
practice; was deeply interested in cancer research and made 
many generous gifts to it during his life, a recent one being 
in Mrs. Aldrich’s memory at the time of the dedication of 
the new wing, which was used to furnish the laboratory, 
and a more recent one to provide an oxygen tent; survived 
besides his children by three sisters, Mrs. Alice Castle, of 
Shenandoah, Mrs. Beecher Smith of Gravity and Miss Ber- 
tha Aldrich, Los Angeles. 


Epwarp Witt1am McManus, attorney and former president 
Towa Bar Association, died at Keokuk, Iowa, June 1, 1954; 
born near Charleston, December 31, 1887; son of Edward P. 
and Sarah I. Downey McManus, the father having served 
two terms in the Iowa state senate and his grandfather, 
John Downey, also was a state senator, representing Lee 
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county, Iowa; was graduated from the Keokuk high school 
in 1905: attended the State University of Iowa and received 
his law degree in 1909, there was a member of Beta Theta 
Pi social fraternity and Phi Delta Phi legal fraternity; since 
practiced law in Keokuk and recently in partnership with 
his three sons, Neil E., Edward J. and Richard P.; appointed 
city attorney in 1911, and later served as Lee county attor- 
ney from 1912 to 1920; elected as delegate at large from lowa 
to the Democrat National convention in 1924, 1928 and 1932 
and presidential elector from Iowa in 1932; served as chair- 
man of the Lee county Democratic committee for some years; 
formerly a director of the Security State bank of Keokuk, 
and served as president of the Knights of Columbus Build- 
ing association since it was first organized, and a past presi- 
dent of the Iowa State Bar association and Iowa County At- 
torney’s association; a member of St. Francis de Sales 
church and its Holy Name society, the Knights of Columbus, 
the Elks, Keokuk club and Fairview club, First Judicial Dis- 
trict, Iowa and American Bar associations; married Kath- 
leen O’Connor October 20, 1909, at Homer, Nebraska; sur- 
vived by his wife, a daughter, Mrs. Jean Huiskamp, the three 
sons and nine grandchildren. 


Revet Hurt Syivester, educator and psychologist, died at 
Joliet, Illinois, July 29, 1954; born March 18, 1881, at Lynn- 
ville, Iowa; son of Dixon Sylvester; attended Iowa State 
Teachers college at Cedar Falls, and took his bachelor of 
arts degree at the State University of Iowa in 1908; also re- 
ceived his master’s degree from S.U.I. and took his doctorate 
in psychology in 1912 at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Penn., from 1913 to 1919 was director of the 
psychology clinic and assistant professor of psychology at 
S.U.I and for the next 4 years was director of the Des Moines 
Health Center; during World War I, was chief psychologist 
examiner, with the rank of captain, at Camp Grant, Ilinois; 
became head of the Drake psychology department in 1923 
and retired from teaching about 1943, but remained several 
more years to continue research; at one time headed his 
own school in Des Moines for backward children; was author 
of many professional papers and articles; was a member of 
the American Psychological Association, associate member 
of the American Medical Association and a life member of 
the Iowa Academy of Science; elected to Sigma Xi, national 
honorary science fraternity, and Phi Delta Kappa, national 
professional education fraternity; also was a member of the 
Masons, Scottish Rite, York Rite and Shrine and of the 
Des Moines Prairie Club, bereaved in 1946 by the death of 
Mrs. Sylvester; a member of the Presbyterian church and 
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the Republican party; left Des Moines about two years ago 
to make his home with his son, Dr. Edgar Bradley Syl- 
vester, in Joliet; besides the son, survived by a sister, Mrs. 
Lona Fleck of Killduff. 


Wiu1am W. Goopyxoontz, lawyer, legislator and city offi- 
cial, died at Boone, Iowa, June 23, 1954; born there also, 
August 18, 1872; educated in the Boone public schools and 
was graduated in 1895 from the law school of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, and entered the practice of 
law the same year at his home city where he had since re- 
sided; married to Florence Streetor of Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
December 31, 1900, who survives with their three children, 
Daniel E., who was associated with his father in the 
practice of law five years, now residing at Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia, Mrs. Theodore (Elizabeth) Uehling, Mansfield, Ohio, 
and Mrs. Ralph M. (Mary) Barnes, Los Angeles, California, 
with four grand daughters and two grand sons; elected to 
the city council, served as mayor of Boone 1905 and 1906 
and one term as city attorney; served two terms as repre- 
sentative of his county in the Iowa General assembly 1909- 
1913; president and director of the Boone Blank Book Co. 
many years, president and director of the Linwood Park 
Cemetery association 20 years; a director of the Citizen’s 
National building company and during World War II served 
as a member of the Boone county draft and coal distributing 
boards; past exalted ruler of the Elks order, of which he 
was the last living charter member; also a member of the 
Masonic bodies, the American, Iowa and Boone county bar 
associations, being president of the latter at time of death, 
the Pioneer Lawmakers association of Iowa, and was a Re- 
publican. 


LuTHER WINFIELD STALNAKER, educator and clergyman, killed 
when struck by an auto, July 12, 1954, at San Rafael, Cali- 
fornia; born November 27, 1892, at Pleasant Hill, Missouri; 
son of Ward and Josephine Amanda (Howard) Stalnaker; 
educated in the public schools and received his A.B. summa 
cum laude from Drake university in 1920, Ph.D. degree from 
Yale in 1929; from 1920 to 1929 while a student served pas- 
torates in Brookfield, Conn., and Bethany, West Virginia; 
went to Drake university in 1927 as assistant professor of 
philosophy; in 1929, became a full professor and head of the 
philosophy department, and had been dean of the liberal 
arts college since 1920; branched out from time to time to 
the field of international service and in 1949 and 1950, made 
two trips to Japan as an adviser on educational affairs to 
the United States military occupation headquarters; author 
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of “Humanism and Human Dignity,” published by Yale Uni- 
versity Press; had written a number of articles for religious 
philosophical and educational periodicals; was married in 
1913 to Margaret Charlotte Fritz of Fort Scott, Kan., who 
survives, with three children, Mrs. Richard Hosman, San Ra- 
fael, Calif., Col. George W. Stalnaker, stationed with the 
Air Force in Norfolk, Va.; and Howard, a World War II 
Navy pilot, now an executive of KPHO, a television station 
in Phoenix, Ariz.; also survived by his mother, Mrs. Josie 
Stalnaker of Fort Scott, Kansas, and a sister, Mrs. M. E. 
Malley of Los Angeles, Calif. 


Bess StreETeR Atpricu, novelist and writer of short stories, 
died at Lincoln, Nebraska, August 3, 1954; born at Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, February 17, 1881; daughter of James Ware- 
ham and Mary Wilson (Anderson) Streeter; was graduated 
in 1901 from Iowa State Teachers college at Cedar Falls; re- 
ceived honorary Litt.D. University of Nebraska, 1934; prior 
to marriage Sept. 24, 1907 to Charles S. Aldrich, a Tipton, 
Iowa, banker and attorney, since deceased, taught school 
in Iowa at Boone and Marshalltown and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
five years; resided at Tipton two years before removing to 
Nebraska; began formal writings under her own name in 
1918, becoming a constant contributor to leading American 
magazines, originally having used the pen name of Mar- 
garet Dean Stevens; author of books with midland flavor, 
largely published between 1924 and 1944, including “Mother 
Mason” (1924), “Rim of the Prairie’ (1924), “Lantern in Her 
Hand” (1925), “The Cutters” (1926), “A White Bird Flying” 
(1931), “Miss Bishop” (1933), “Spring Came on Forever” 
(1935), “The Man Who Caught the Weather” (1936), “Song of 
Years” (1939), “The Drum Goes Dead” (1941), “The Lieuten- 
ant’s Lady” (1944); a member of the Methodist church, Order 
of Eastern Star, P.E.O., Chi Delta Phi, Theta Sigma Phi, Neb- 
raska State Press association, Southern California Press asso- 
ciation, and Midland Authors club; survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. Milton Beechner, Lincoln, and two sons, James, New 
York city, Charles, Long Island, N.Y., and a sister, Mrs. 
Anna Wood, Cedar Falls. 


CuarLes Francis Garrett, educator and author, died July 
17, 1954, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Charles Griffin, 
Los Angeles, California, where he has lived the past three 
years; born October 25, 1886, at Winterset, Iowa; was mar- 
ried to Louella Nancy Graham, November 7, 1891, who died 
in El Paso, Texas, in 1950; was one of a family of educators; 
attended Simpson college at Indianola, Iowa, and was gradu- 
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ated from Midland college, Fremont, Nebraska; served as 
superintendent of the public schools in Mapleton, Charter 
Oak, Sac City, Shenandoah and Fairfield in Iowa, and Jones- 
boro in Arkansas; served four years upon the Iowa state 
board of educational examiners, also as president of the 
Southwest Iowa Teachers association, and in 1926 was elected 
one of the vice-presidents of the National Educational asso- 
ciation; became head of El Colegio International, Chichuahua, 
Chichuahua, Mexico, in 1928, and in 1929-30 conducted classes 
in English and American citizenship in the vocational high 
school of El Paso; in 1931 retired from the teaching profes- 
sion; was author of a textbook on vocational agriculture 
arithmetic; acted as instructor and lecturer before teachers’ 
institutes in South Dakota, Nebraska and Iowa for many 
years; survived by two daughters, Mrs. Griffin and Mrs. 
Floyd Mitchell, Burlington, Iowa, five grandchildren and six 
great grandchildren. 


Hucn AtrreD Butter, railroad construction enginer, mill 
owner, wholesale flour and grain dealer and United States 
senator; died at Washington, D. C., July 1, 1954; born on a 
Harrison county farm near Missouri Valley, Iowa, February 
28, 1878; son of Harvey Gibson and Ida Wills Butler; moved 
with parents to Nebraska when a boy of six years; entered 
Doane academy in 1896; received his B.S. degree from Doane 
college in 1900, and his LL.D. in 1910; married Fay Johnson, 
now deceased, at Crete, Nebraska, February 5, 1903; to 
which union were born two sons, Laurence Hugh and Rob- 
ert Johnson, both now also deceased; became a C.B. & Q. 
railroad engineer 1906, a grain miller at Curtis, Nebraska, 
1908-13; manager Crete Mills 1913-18; formed Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co., Omaha, 1918, of which he was senior partner; 
also served as a director of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
and Sheridan, (Wyoming) Flour Mills, Inc.; served as Re- 
publican national committeeman from Nebraska in 1936, 
and has been a U. S. senator from Nebraska since 1941; 
served as a member of the Omaha board of education, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of Doane college, president of 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 1929-30; a 
Republican, a Congregationalist, a Mason, a Modern Wood- 
man, an Odd Fellow and a member of various Omaha civic 


and social clubs. 


Benjamin F. WiiuiaMs, educator, died at his home in Santa 
Barbara, California, June 13, 1954; born at Afton, Iowa, 
July 21, 1874; educated in the public schools and after 
seventeen years farming and teaching came to Des Moines 
and became an instructor in penmanship and other branches 
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in the Capital City Commercial college, of which Dr. J. C. 
Mehan was president; married on December 28, 1898, and 
became the father of four children; acquired an interest in 
the college, served as its president from 1908 to 1949, and at 
time of his death was president emeritus; was president ot 
the National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools 
for 25 years, president of the Des Moines Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1929, a charter member and president of the Des 
Moines Rotary Club in 1913, and an honorary member since 
removing to California; his widow, Arabelle, also died a few 
weeks after his demise, survived by a daughter, Mrs. Mary 
Alice Noonon, San Francisco, Cal., and two sons, J. Richard 
Williams, Des Moines, and Hillis E. Williams, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Nicnotas BaLkeMA, merchant, teacher and legislator, died 
January 29, 1954, at Sioux Center; born April 7, 1865, at Gibbs- 
ville, Sheboygan county, Wisconsin; attended district school at 
Gibbsville and graduated from Sheboygan Falls high school; 
removed to Newkirk, Iowa, in 1884; taught school for a time 
and entered mercantile business at Newkirk and conducted 
the postoffice in connection therewith; removed to Sioux Cen- 
ter in 1894 and continued the same business there for many 
years, also owning a clothing store at Paullina; became in- 
terested in the local bank and served as its vice-president; 
served on the city council and ten years as president of the 
school board, being intensely interested in educational mat- 
ters; in all was occupied by local business affairs and official 
interests for 54 years, retiring in 1941; served six sessions, 
1909-19, as state senator from the forty-ninth Iowa district, 
composed of the counties of Lyon, O’Brien, Sioux and Osceola; 
was a Republican and a member of the Central Dutch Re- 
formed church, of which he was a charter elder and had 
taught a Sunday school class for many years; married on 
December 9, 1886, to Clara Van Rooyen, of Newkirk, who sur- 
vives with children as follows: Mrs. Fred DenBeste (Kate), Mrs. 
P. B. Mouw (Florence), and Clayton Balkema, all of Sioux 
Center, Dr. Walter Balkema, of Sheldon, Raymond Balkema, 
of Burlington, and Mrs. Eardly Scheutz (Lucille) of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, one daughter, Mrs. Wm. G. Van Roekel (Jean- 
ette), and two grandchildren, Alice DenBeste and Dorothy 
Ellen Balkema, having preceded him in death. 
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IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
AND ARCHIVES 


Claude R. Cook, Curator 
Des Moines 


An institution of the State of Iowa, located at the seat of 
government, established as a department of the State in 1892, 
and administered by a Curator elected by a Board of Trustees 
composed of the Governor of the State, a Justice of the Iowa 
Supreme Court and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. It 
consists of the following divisions: 


The Iowa Historical and Genealogical Library 
The Public Archives of the State of Iowa 

The State Census Records of Iowa 

The War History Division—Iowans in Four Wars 


The Portrait Gallery of Iowa, exhibiting oil portraits of 
the outstanding men and women who have contrib- 
uated to Iowa culture, official life and progress. 


The Museum Division: Indian, geology, pioneer life, 
transportation, and natural history collections and 
exhibits 


Publication: ANNALS oF lows, a Magazine of History 


The Newspaper Division—Files of Iowa newspapers and 
periodicals from territorial days to the present 


The Manuscript Collection including papers, addresses, 
documents and correspondence of eminent Iowans, 
supplying unrecorded chapters in state history 


In the interest of preserving Iowa history, the Curator solicits 
the presentation, to the Manuscript Collection, of letters, diaries, 
family histories, and general manuscripts about Iowans and 
institutions in the area of which the state is a geographical part. 


ANNALS OF IOWA 


In the more than half a century the ANNats or Iowa has been 
published, it has been a repository for, and made available, a 
vast amount of valuable data on the history of the State other- 
wise not accessible. The securing of material, and editing and 
supervising its publication, is a part of the immediate task of 
carrying on the work of the Department in harmony with estab- 
lished traditions. 


Bound files of the publication are preserved in countless li- 
braries of the State, and may be consulted by those engaged ir. 
research and historical writing. 


